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FATHER MOTHER 


T hose 


Christmas 


WANT 


only 


THEY 


want the 


yOU KNOW WHAT 
good folk back 
sift that will keep them in close touch with you—-the 


hom¢ 


S. Coast Guard Magazine 


Those folks back home want to hear about you 
ind your outfit at Christmas but they also want to 
hear from you all through the year. So what better 
Christmas gift than the U. §. Coast Guard Magazine 
in you think of 

back home a Christmas gift sub 
Magazine and let them be reminded 
Don't let 


4) 


December 25 


Give the folks 
cription to yout 

you every month throughout the year 
the Christmas spirit die at midnight 
Give the one gift that will last throughout the year and 


1] 


will be a letter to the folks 


is personal as 


You'll have no Christmas shopping problem this 
year if you just purchase the one gift that you alone 
And will the folks be grateful? Just ask 


in give 


Al ! ant 2 


BROTHER SISTER 


them Just ask those folks who received a subscriptioi 


as a Christmas gift last year! Yea, just ask them ind 


watch them smile with pleasure 


Before you forget it, place a money order or check 


in an envelope and let us know to whom you want 
the Magazine sent 


| 


Whether you serve afloat, ashore or in the air, do 


your Christmas shopping early. Today is not too early 


We will start 


is di 


to send in your subscription payment 
lelivery with the December or January edition 
rected by you. In either case we'll schedule delivery 


for the Christmas season 


Yes, before you sail on that next patrol—-befor: 


you let something else chase the idea from your mind 
purchase a Christmas gift subscription for the friends 


ind loved ones back home 


Send $2.50 to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine, 215 


West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 








**The Best Possible 





Telephone Service 





at the Lowest Cost” 





come true. 





it commits everyone in the Bell System to a high 
standard of conduct for the business. ‘The promise 
of “the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
cost” intensifies the effort to make that promise 


The never-changing policy of fair treatment for 
those who invest in the business, those who work 
for it, and those who use the service, will bring still 
greater progress in the years to come. 


Twenty-five years ago, on October 20, 1927, 
the Bell System put into writing, for all the 
world to see, the basic principles for the 
management of the business. 


The policy tells the people what they have a right 
to expect from the company. At the same time, 








Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE USERS 


“The fact that the responsibility for a 
large part of the telephone service of 
the country rests upon the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its Associated Companies imposes 
on the management an unusual obli- 
gation to the public to see to it that 
the service shall at all times be ade- 
quate, dependable and satisfactory to 
the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet those obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE SHARE OWNERS 


“The fact that the ownership is so wide- 
spread and diffused (there are now more 
than 1,100,000 share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company) impcses an unusual obliga 
tion on the management to see to it 
that the savings of these people are 
secure and remain so. 


Payments to share owners, limited 
to reasonable regular dividends, with 
the right to make further investments 
on reasonable terms as the business re- 
quires new money from time to time, 
are to the interest of telephone users 
and employees as well as share owners.” 


Responsibility to 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


Many years ago, in its annual report to 
share owners, the company’s responsi 
bility to its employces was expressed in 
these words 

“While the Bell System seeks to fur- 
nish the public the best possible service 
at the least cost, the policy which rec- 
ognizes this obligation to the public 
recognizes equally its responsibilities to 
its employees. 

“It is and has been the aim to pay 
salaries and wages in all respects ade- 
quate and just and to make sure that 
individual merit is discovered and 
recognized.” 


Bell Tlphane Syn 





LAGER BEER 








THE BEER Lots of things have speeded up since the 


“good old days’’. But Budweiser is still aged the 


OF YOUR LIFETIME, TOO slow, careful way...every sip tells you why it 


deserves to be the beer of your lifetime, too. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 








Look quickly . . . it’s a COUGAR! 


You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s new 
GRUMMAN COUGAR in flight. Notice the 
pluming vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned 
from auxiliary wing tanks. Cougar pilots dump 
extra fuel as a safety factor prior to engaging 
in combat and before returning to their base. 
A swept-wing successor to the battle-proved 
PANTHER, this powerful turbo-jet fighter is 
now moving off production lines to active op- 
eration with the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 























AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Cireulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 
8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (39 U.S.C, 233) 
of U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine, published 
monthly at Annapolis, Maryland, for 
October, 1952. 

STATE OF MARYLAND, 

County of Anne Arundel, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 

the State and county aforesaid, personally 

appeared Elmer M, Jackson, Jr., who hav- 
ing heen duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 

Manager of the U. S. Coast Guard Maga- 

zine and that the following is, to the best 

of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 

Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—-Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Fred- 
erick Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Business Manager—Elmer M., 
Jr., Wardour, Annapolis, Md 

Editor—-Fdward Lioyd, 10 German Street, 
Annapolis, } 

2. That the owner is: Speer Publica- 
tions, Inc., 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md 

Talbot T. Speer, 3120-56 Frederick Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 
curities are 

None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder arpears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


Jackson, 


ELMER M. JACKSON, JR., 
Yeneral Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of September, 1952. 
LILLIE L, FRENCH. 
(Seal.) 
My commission expires May 4, 1953. 
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Petty Officer Tells Young Men 

About Coast Guard As A Career 
CGC AGASSIZ, 
Morehead City, N. C 


OW many men with twenty years or 


less of Coast Guard service have been 
asked the question, “If you had it to do 
over again, would you?’’ Having passed 
the twenty-year mark myself, I have had 
the same question asked me numerous times 
by many different persons and by the same 
persons over and over again. Most of my 
inquirers have been young men who were 
new in the Service, but some have had as 
much as ten years or more, It is the first 
group for whom I would like to answer 
this all-time question; the latter should 
kuow the answer. 
To begin with, I didn’t have to enlist in 
the Coast Guard; I volunteered. That's 
proof enough in itself that I would do it 


“Salty” William Aldrich, Jr., looks aloft and 
shouts commands as would most any sea 
dog. He's the son of Bill Aldrich, YNC, on 
duty in the Reserve Section of Eighth Dis- 
trict Headquarters, New Orleans. Junior is 
pushing one year. He won't tell his plans 
for the future, but we're betting he'll steer a 
course toward the khaki his daddy wears in 
the Coast Guard. 


again. All my enlistments have been volun 
tary except during the war when they were 
automatically extended, but to me it was all 
the same; I would have volunteered anyway. 

I want to say to all who have ever asked 
me the question, ‘Would you do it again?” 
that I don’t regret one moment I have spent 
in the Coast Guard. I have seen many 
things that I would never have seen and 
learned more about life than I could ever 
hoped to have learned in some other field. I 
have faced danger and have experienced 
pleasure indescribable, all of which makes 
life worth living. 

Don’t be misled and believe that I would 
have you think the Coast Guard is a bed 
of roses and offers you something for noth 
ing. In life you get just what you put into 
it; the same can be said of a Coast Guard 
career. If you shirk the Coast Guard, the 
Coast Guard will shirk you. 

The greatest mistake in a Coast Guard 
career Or any other career is that of unpre- 
paredness. The Coast Guard has many op 
portunities for those who are prepared to 
go forward. For those seeking knowledge 
and education of any kind there is no place 
this can be better acquired than in a Coast 
Guard career. The Coast Guard in itself is 
one big institution willing and ready to 
impart its vast store of knowledge. The 
Coast Guard's various schools and corre 
spondence courses offer to the ambitious 
young man an education with pay equal to 
the best in civilian life. 

I hope I have made it clear that I would 
do it again and that I never regretted one 
day I have spent in the Coast Guard. 

EDWARD T. POWELL, RM1. 





Shipmate Pays Tribute To A 
Veteran Upon His Retirement 


1327 51st Avenue, 
Oakland 1, California. 
NTON PEKKAIN, BMC, known as 
“Sam"’ to his shipmates, has served 
thirty years in the Coast Guard and re- 
tired. He started his Coast Guard career 
on the Cutter BEAR. That famous old 
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Continuous quality 
year alter year 


Have a Coke 








wooden vessel sailed every spring trom Oak- 
land, California, to the Bering Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean where it ministered to the 
needs of the native and white population 
and enforced the law. The BEAR was con 
Siructed to combat the ice and we had a 
lot of it to ‘‘buck’’ in order to reach some 
of the Eskimo villages. There was a lot of 
fog and shallow water, making necessary 
the almost constant use of the lead line. 
The BEAR was a barkentine with auxiliary 
steam power, using coal for fuel. Coal dust 
and soot made it hard for the crew to keep 
clean aS water was rationed much of the 
time. There was no refrigerating plant so 
the food was not what it should have been. 

Sam endured all these hardships cheer- 
fully and was always ready to make the 
northern cruise the following year. He was 
a splendid seaman, well liked by those he 
came in contact with and we know that his 
many friends will wish him all the joy that 
he deserves in his retired life 

A former shipmate, 
ERNEST L, KEMP 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: A photo and a story 
about Anton Pekkain appears on another 
page of this edition.—E.L.) 


Magazine Is Enjoyed By A 
West Coast Old Salt And Wife 
530 West 85th Street, 
Los Angeles 46, California 
NCLOSED find check for the renewal of 
one year’s subscription. I am writing 
for my husband who is an old timer in the 
Service, having enlisted July 5, 1892 — 
serving 39 years. Until the last few months 
he has been able to read and he enjoyed the 
magazine very much. But his eyesight has 
become impaired and he can't see to read, 
which is very hard on him as he has always 
been a great reader. When the last issue 
came, I read it cover to cover to him and 
I shall continue to read it to him. I always 
have enjoyed reading the magazine, too 
My husband is fine otherwise. On Septem- 
bir 26 of this year he was 85 years old. 
He was stationed in San Francisco for about 





FRONT COVER 


HE Chief Petty Officer pictured 

on the front cover really wasn’t 
surprised when he looked up from 
his copy of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE and found himself prac- 
tically surrounded by shipmates eager 
to view his copy of the magazine. The 
Chief knows that everyone in the 
Coast Guard reads the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. For twenty-five 
years they’ve been doing that! 


With this November edition we 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. We are humbly 
proud that all members of the great 
Coast Guard “‘family’’ have supported 
our work for a quarter-century and, 
as we enter upon another quarter- 
century of service to the Coast Guard, 
we pledge ourselves to be worthy of 
the aid, assistance and encouragement 
that has made it possible for us to 
celebrate this anniversary. 


With neither fear nor favor we 
look forward to the future. No group, 
no section, no faction of the Coast 
Guard will receive preferred treat- 
ment in these pages. All segments 
of the great Coast Guard “family” 
will continue to be respectfully repre- 
sented in the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. 











15 years and is well known up there. My 
husband says if he had it to do over he 
would still enlist. He was one of the first 
Chief Boatswains in the Service 
I am proud of the service my husband 
gave to the Coast Guard. 
Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. AUGUST ANDERSON. 
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Reader Says Welfare Fund Needed 
To Aid Men On Retired List 
820 6th Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
OUR request for suggestions was timely 
since we have long desired to see a 
welfare fund for retired Coast Guard per- 
sonnel through the medium of your fine 
magazine. 

I'm ready to contribute my part to it 
We're contributing to other funds but we 
fecl the welfare of our own retired person 
nel when they are down and out and need 
heip should be at the top of our list 

Your comments in regards to this sugges 
tion would be appreciated 

Sincerely, 
HARRY E. JOHNSON. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Comments and sug 
gestions will be welcome.—E. L.) 


Early Magazine Representative 
Wonders If Others On Duty Today 
U.S.C.G. Headquarters, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
I WISH to extend my personal congratula- 
tions to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE on its twenty-fifth anniversary. I re- 
member the first issue very well. Preceding 
it were letters from the editor, then Harvey 
Miller, to commanding officers of various 
Coast Guard units soliciting representatives 
to handle the new magazine. My command- 
ing officer, LTJG Beckwith Jordan, called 
me into his office, handed me the letter to 
read, and said, ‘‘You are the representative.” 
I was the salesman for the magazine at Sec- 
t:on Base Six, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and 
contributed articles on Base Six activities 
during the first two years of the magazine’s 
existence. I wonder if there are any others 
still on active duty in the Coast Guard 
who represented the magazine at the time of 
its first issue? 
With best 
of the U. Ss 
Il am 


wishes for the future success 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 


Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT L. M. VAN WINKLE. 

(EpIToR’s Nott The success of this 
publication can be traced directly to men 
like Captain Beckwith Jordan and Lieuten 
ant L. M. Van Winkle who, for twenty-five 
years, have extended aid, cooperation and 
assistance in generous measure.—E. L.) 


Retired Man Says Two Things 

Are Equally Welcome Each Month 
54-C Mariquita Street, 
Pasay City, Philippines. 

BEGAN reading the U. S$. COAST GUARD 

MAGAZINE when I was a quartermaster 
on board the Cutters MOJAVE and ARGUS, 
flagships of the old destroyer force way 
back in the early twenties, and, while I en- 
joyed it then, I certainly did not know the 
real value of the magazine until my retire- 
ment and especially now that I am living 
outside the continental limits of God’s coun- 
try. 

My retired pay check and the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE are two things that 
reach me every month without fail and, to 
tell you the truth, one is just as important 
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‘Most : Compact | "Package of Protection” 
Ever Developed for Shipboard 
and rigeee! Use 





REG. uv. ). $. PAT. | OFF. 


SMOKE FLARE 


U.S.C.G. APPROVED SIGNALS 


(APPROVAL NO. 160.023/1/0) 


Commercial Counterpart of the Standard Distress Signal of the U.S. Armed Forces 


SIGNAL (DISTRESS DAY AND NIGHT) AN-MARK 13 MOD 0 


ACCEPTED the world over as the first forward 
step in distress signal design in over a generation... 


PROVED by wartime use to be the most compact, 
dependable distress signal ever developed. 


(Right) DAYNITE brass container (open and closed) 
showing snap-action locking hooks for watertight seal 
on rubber compression gasket. Container overall only 
9%" x 6%" x 6”%"'—less than % cubic foot. DAYNITE 
container with its combination of 12 flares and 12 
smoke signals takes less than the cubic volume of 
space previously needed to stow 12 paper-wrapped / 
fireworks-type flares and 4 bulky floating smoke pots. 


(Left) Nite Flare and Day Smoke 

signals combined in opposite 

ends of watertight, double- 

wall, hermeticaliy sealed steel 

container only 5%’ long, weigh- 
Sy ing less than 7 oz. 





oe AERIAL PRODUCTS. Inc 


ELKTON, MARYLAND 
_ WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DISTRESS SIGNALS 





to me as the other. The check gives me my 
daily ham and eggs. The magazine not only 
keeps me posted on the good old Coast 
Cuard but it also keeps me abreast of goings 
or o! old U.S.A. And so, I don’t 
kicw of anything you can do to improve 
the magazine. All I can say is you are 
dcing a wonderful job. More power to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


CLARENCE SAMUELS. 





Texas Reader Believes That 
Coast Guard Should Have Hymn 


1407 Rutland Street, 
Houston 8, Texas. 


WOULD like to tell you I have enjoyed 

reading the magazine for the past year 
and I hope to remain a subscriber to it for 
many years to come. 

I would like to make a suggestion, which 
you might like to follow through in the 
magazine, if you think it is a plausible one. 
To my knowledge the Coast Guard does not 
have a hymn like the Navy has, ‘Eternal 
Father, Strong To Save.”’ I think the Coast 
Guard should take the hymn, “‘Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning’’ and use it as 
their hymn. I further suggest, why not 
take a poll among the members of the Coast 
Guard to see if they think it would be a 
fitting one? 


Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS W. BERG, III. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We have always 
thought that the hymn entitled “Eternal 
Father, Strong To Save’’ was the favorite 
humn of all seamen of this Nation and 
Great Britain. We may be wrong, but we 
think the sailors of the Coast Guard look 
upon that hymn with the same degree of 
religious fervor as do the sailors of the U. S. 
Navy and the sailors of the Royal Navy. 
We will welcome comments.—E. L.) 


Former Spar Speaks Wel! Of 
Those With Whom She Served 


R.F.D. No. 1, 
Golts, Maryland. 


een renew my subscription for two 

years. I have enjoyed the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE since 1943 when I 
joined the Spars. 


I often wish some of today’s recruits who 
have complaints could have served under 
some of the Chiefs whom I remember help- 
ing us along the right path. Then perhaps 
they would feel as proud of the Coast Guard 
as I do. Would be nice if some of the re- 
tired or older Chiefs or Officers could pass 
their experiences on to the Coast Guard of 
today via your magazine. Would be inter- 
esting to many of us. 


Sincerely, 


MISS MARGARET S. ROBINSON. 


“Oh, Dad, I want you to meet McGillicuddy. He has completed all 
the Institute courses from Seaman through Chief!” 
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Retired Man Says Kids Of Today 
Couldn’t Keep Pace With Salts 
Box 452, 
Bremerton, Wash. 
NCLOSED find check for renewal of 
subscription. Was aboard WAIN- 

WRIGHT about time you were on CONYNG- 
HAM and wish to take issue with you on 
the present day and Destroyer Force days. 
I retired in 1950 and have made weather 
patrols on both coasts. I wish to state that 
the present-day kids could not operate the 
old Tin Cans! The old gang kept them 
going from the Navy Yard scrap piles! I 
remember going over to the Yard shops 
with the Chief Watertender and taking noz- 
zles from Navy Tin Can blowers in for re- 
pairs while the Chief distracted Yard work- 
men! Maybe the old days were easier for 
Deck Apes but not for the men who made 
‘em go! 

Patrols today are longer, but who had 
movies, ice cream, sea store cigarettes and 
co forth in the old days? The present-day 
chow is 100 per cent better than in the 
oid days. 

Yours, 
J. A. MAYNARD. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We'll be glad to hear 
from all hands in regards to the subject of 
whether or not the “‘old’’ Coast Guard was 
a tougher outfit than the Coast Guard of 
today. The Editor has gone on record as 
believing that today’s Coast Guardsman 
performs more rugged duty than his pre- 
decessor of yesteryear.—E. L.) 


Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 


THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafers. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
= areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
‘ered. 


ROBERT F. STEVENSON, SN; JAMES 
A. SWANSON, SN, and LLOYD A. 
BURG, FN, all of Eatons Neck Lifeboat 
Station, Northport, L. I., N. Y. (Stev- 
enson to Florida, Swanson to 2nd, 9th 
District or Florida, Burg to 9th District) 

ARTHUR J. WALZ, EM3(P) CGC 
SYCAMORE, 748 Federal Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. (9th District) 

LAWRENCE P. MORTOLA, EN3, Cape 
San Blas Light Station, Port St. Joe, 
Fla. (Corpus Christi, Houston or Gal- 
veston) 

PAUL W. CAVINESS, BMI, USCG Base, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (5th, 7th or 8th 
District) 

CHARLES H. SCHMIDT, BM3, and 
JAMES Y. YAZAWA, TN, both of 
CGC HAWTHORN, New London, Conn. 
(Schmidt to 13th District; Yazawa to 
13th District or West) 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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PHAR 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
tN CANADA=-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


><e Sperry research engineers are 
seeking solutions for tomorrow’s flight 
control problems while they develop 
new ways to better the performance of 
control equipment currently flying. 


>< This analog computer is duplicat- 
ing flight conditions of a new high- 
performance jet bomber being “flown” 
automatically by the Gyropilot* flight 
control. Here, for instance, a Sperry 
engineer checks the performance of the 
airplane and automatic pilot during 
the bombing run. 


>< In test after test — in laboratory 
and its great Flight Research Center, 
MacArthur Field, Long Island—Sperry 
flight controls are continuing to prove 
their capacity to maintain stable all- 
weather flight in jet, propeller-driven, 
rotary-wing, lighter-than-air and 
pilotless aircraft 


>e For 40 years Sperry has been 
working continually on flight control 
problems. With this wealth of experi- 
ence to build on, tomorrow’s problems 
are being met by today’s research and 
engineering 








GYROSCOPE | 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


+ NEW ORLEANGS®* BROOKLYN - 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED, 


otttiMs REO. U.S. PAT. OFF 
¥ a. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
MONTREAL, 


SEATTLE 
QUEBEC 
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On THE date that this Novem- 
ber edition of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE reaches the vast 
majority of its readers there will re- 
main only a week or ten days before 
a momentous day. It is with the 
hope that we can arouse every reader 
to play a proper role on that day 
that we have prepared this editorial. 

On Tuesday, 4 November, 1952, 
our 9714 million citizens of voting 
age will determine how their govern- 
ment shall be run if they cast 
their ballots. Whom the serviceman 
will vote for, what party he will 
support, and what political program 
he will favor these are decisions 
for each man alone to make. No one 
can tell members of the Armed 
Forces how they shall vote; no one 
can order them to vote. 

WHY SHOULD YOU VOTE? 


Cut into the marble cornice over 
the rostrum of the Memorial Ampi- 


theatre in Arlington National Ceme- 


tery, are these words: ‘“‘When we 
assumed the soldier we did not lay 
aside the citizen.’ Both by tradition 
and regulation, members of the 
Armed Forces on active duty do not 
engage in political campaigns, but in 
common with all other citizens they 
have the privilege of voting. 

To the extent that American citi- 
zens fail to vote, to that extent they 
fail to do their full civic duty. Were 
only a few people to vote, our Gov- 
ernment would not be representative 
of the majority. If only a slim ma- 
jority went to the polls, minority 
opinion could determine the elec- 
tion’s outcome and the Government 
still be unrepresentative. But if 
every eligible voter cast a ballot, in 
accordance with his free will, our 
Government would be the most rep- 
resentative that we could achieve. 

The history of the world has 
borne out the truth of a renowned 
patriot’s statement that ‘“‘eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Case after case can be cited in which 
a people’s individual liberties have 
been lost because the majority of the 
people slept on their responsibilities. 
In most countries which have experi- 
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enced dictatorial forms of govern- 
ment, the dictators came into power 
not by the will of majorities but 
with the support of aggressive mi- 
norities aided by the indifference of 
the majority. In the Soviet Union 
the Communist Party, when it 
seized power, represented only a 
small fraction of the Russian people. 
In Italy, Mussolini's Fascists num- 
bered only a handful when they 
marched on Rome. In Germany the 
Nazis had polled less than a third of 
the votes when Hitler took control 
of the government. In each case rule 
by a minority destroyed the free- 
doms of all. 

In a democracy, exercise of the 
voting privilege is the method by 
which voters assure themselves of 
majority rule. A citizen who fails 
to use his vote is like a combat soldier 
who fails to use his weapons. He 
risks not only his own safety but 
that of his fellows. Two out of 
every three men and women in the 
Armed Forces today are of voting 
age. As citizens in uniform they 
should shoulder, with other citizens, 
the responsibility of Americans to 
defend the Nation’s democratic insti- 
tutions with their votes as they are 
prepared to do by force of arms. 

DOES YOUR VOTE COUNT? 

The vote is the key to our whole 
system of government. The Presi- 
dent, the clerk in the local store, the 
powerful union chief, the head of a 
great corporation, the farm hand, 
the man who rides a bus and the 
man who drives it — each gets one 
vote and only one. No one of them, 
nor any other citizen, is more or less 
important than you are when it 
comes to voting. 

Most people who vote do so be- 
cause they want to see a particular 
candidate or political party win the 
election. If they decide not to vote, 
it is often because they think that 
their candidate will win anyhow, or 
lose anyhow, regardless of their 


votes. “‘One more vote,’’ they feel, 
“won't make any difference.”’ 

The fact is, however, that every 
vote counts, and that one more vote 
actually can make an important dif- 
ference. As a matter of record, in a 
certain county election in Virginia 
not long ago, a candidate was elected 
to the Board of Supervisors by a 
margin of one vote. In another Vir- 
ginia election, a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly was chosen by a mar- 
gin of two votes. 

One uncast vote is decisive, even 
in national elections, when it is mul- 
tiplied by hundreds, or thousands, 
or millions of eligible voters who 
stay at home on election day. In 
1944, a Congressman was elected to 
the House of Representatives by a 
margin of 300 votes, while 63,000 
of the qualified voters in his district 
stayed away from the polls. In the 
1946 elections, a United States Sen- 
ator was elected by a margin of 
300,000, with more than two mil- 
lion of the possible voters in his 
State failing to cast ballots. In the 
1940 Presidential election a record 
50 million out of 80-odd million 
potential voters went to the polls, 
bat even in that election the number 
of people who failed to vote was 
greater than the number who voted 
for the victorious candidate. 

The point is that whether your 
candidate is elected by one vote or 
by one million votes, each ballot 
counts. If you don’t vote, your vote 
can’t be counted, and you are throw- 
ing away your chance to help elect 
your candidate to office. 

The Armed Forces will encourage 
servicemen to exercise their privilege 
to vote, but will in no case compel 
or order a serviceman to vote. More- 
over, in accordance with the Federal 
Voting Law and with Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard regula- 
tions “no commissioned, warrant 
petty, or noncommissioned officer 
will attempt to influence any person 
as to his choice of candidates or po- 
litical parties."" YOUR VOTE IS 
YOUR OWN PRIVATE CHOICE 
AND “YOUR BALLOT 
SECRET. 
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Look at those six words again! There aren’t 
many places in the world where you see them 
in print . . . and fewer still where citizens really 
can! Let’s gladly—proudly—keep it that way! 

This November 4th you’ve got a special, 
personal reason to vote. A new, all-time high 
record vote is sure to decide this tremendously 
important and exciting election and you won’t 
want to be left out. 

Remember—‘‘A vote that isn’t cast is like 
taking a third strike with the bat over your shoulder 

. . you didn’t even swing for your country.” 
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And don’t just stand there at the plate howling 
about how you want things run. 


Put yourself on record where it counts—on 
that ballot, behind that curtain—the U. S.- 
style curtain that means freedom for every- 
one to speak out frankly, equally—the flimsy 
muslin that will last ages longer than any 
iron barrier against free thought 
and action. 

Lucky, lucky you! All you have a 
to do is register—then vote as 
you please. 





An Unofficial Survey Of The 
New G. 1. Bill— 


The Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952 


Siow: Y but surely the Federal 
Government has been putting to- 
gether the finishing touches toa G. I. 
Bill, and it is pleasing to be able to 
report that this Bill is now in a 
workable condition. 

When the Bill became an official 
act of the Government last July it 
was far from a finished and work- 
able product. Many Government 
bureaus had yet to follow the dic- 
tates of Congress which had ex- 
pressed itself as firmly in favor of a 
Bill that would give certain rights 
and benefits to Veterans of the Ko- 
rean was period. 

But at long last the Korean G. I. 
Bill is in working shape. Nearly a 
million men who've had service since 
the Korean war started June 27, 
1950 may now start using their 
education and training rights under 
the bill. 

The bill is designed to help veter 
ans in their return to civilian life. 
To assist in this ‘‘readjustments”’ 
Congress okayed: 

Education and training bene 
fits. 

Mustering-out pay. 

Home, business and farm loan 
guarantees. 

Employment assistance. 

. Unemployment compensation. 

To be eligible for education or 
training, loan guarantees and unem- 
ployment compensation, three sim- 
ple requirements have to be met. 

A man is eligible if he has been 
discharged or released under condi- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: It should be 
clearly understood that the adjacent 
survey of the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (Korean G. I. 
Bill) is entirely personal and unoffi- 
cial. We are confident that the state- 
ments made in this survey are accu- 
rate but we are mindful of the fact 
that there are some very precise legal 
points that may yet have to be an- 
alyzed.—E. L. 











tions other than dishonorable; had 
active duty anytime anywhere since 
June 26, 1950, with the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard; had at least 90 days total 
service —- unless he was discharged 
sooner for a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

A man is eligible for mustering 
out pay and job-finding help if he 
had some — even one day — active 
duty since Korea. For mustering-out 
pay, he must have an honorable dis- 
charge. For employment assistance 
he must have been discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorabie. 

Here’s how the five benefits work 
and how a man may put them to 
use if he is eligible: 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

He can take one and one-half days 
in education and training courses for 
every day of service since Korea. The 
maximum he can take is thirty-six 
months. 

Any course he may take must be 
started by August 20, 1954, or two 
years after his discharge or release, 
whichever is earlier. 





He will get an education and 
training allowance each month to 
take care of some of his expenses and 
living costs. If he can’t cover all of 
his tuition, fees, books, equipment 
and living costs out of this allow- 
ance, he will have to make up the 
difference out of his own pocket. 

His allowance will depend on the 
amount and type of education or 
training he is taking. In general, if 
he is taking a full-time course at a 
school or college, he will get $110 
a month if he has no dependents, 
$135 if he has one dependent, $160 
if he has more than one. 

The bill puts a $310-a-month 
ceiling on the income a vet may 
make while taking job training. If 
his allowance plus earnings on the 
job exceed this, the allowance will 
be reduced so that his total income 
comes under the ceiling. There’s no 
income limitation on a vet going to 
school or college. 

He may train on the job or on 
the farm or go to any school or col- 
lege as long as the school or train- 
ing has been okayed by his State or 
the Veterans Administration. 

In starting a program, he should 
apply personally or in writing to 
the nearest VA regional office. 

When he applies he will have to 
file an application and attach to it 
a photostatic copy of his separation 
papers. If the VA finds everything 
OK it will mail him a certificate 
showing how muck education or 
training he has cc ming to him. 
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He takes the certificate to the 
school he plans to attend. After he 
gets in school he and the school must 
certify every month that he is en- 
rolled and that he is taking the pro 
gram he is getting his allowance for. 


The monthly allowance will be 
sent to him some time after each 
month certified. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


All enlisted men and officers be- 
low lieutenant commander can claim 
mustering-out pay at the rate of 
$100, if they have had less than 60 
days’ active duty, $200 if they have 
had more than 60 days and $300 if 
they have had at least 60 days and 
have served outside the United States 
and Alaska. 


Vets who have already been dis- 
charged or released may apply for 
the money immediately. Their pay- 
ment will be in a lump sum. 


To apply for the money they 
must submit on or before July 16, 
1954, an informal application con- 
taining name and address; service 
number; statements that they did 
not go off active duty to accept em- 
ployment without having served 
outside the United States; that they 
are not now on active duty; that 
they have not received any muster- 
ing-out payments or that they have 
not and will not make any other 
application for mustering-out pay 
for service after June 25, 1950, and 
a statement whether they had for- 
eign service and the date of their re 
turn to the United States. 


At the bottom of the application 
they must sign their name. Along 
with the application they must send 
the original of their report of sepa- 
ration (DD Form 214). 


Mail the application and separa- 
tion report to Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


This benefit provides $26 for any 
week he is unable to find work, up 
to a maximum of 26 weeks or a 
total of $676. 


To draw it he must be unemploy- 
ed and register with his State em- 
ployment service's local office. After 
he registers he must be able and 
available for work. When he goes 
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to the local office to seek a job he 
should take his separation papers, 
his social security card and any pre- 
vious employment record, such as a 
W-2 withholding tax form. 


If the employment service can’t 
find him a suitable job he may file 
for the compensation. It will prob 
ably take several weeks, however, 
before he starts getting checks. 


For men getting off active duty 
from now on there is a specific wait- 
ing period before they can_ start 
drawing the compensation. The 
period depends on how much mus- 
tering-out pay they are eligible for. 


They can’t draw the payments 
for any week of unemployment be- 
fore the 31st day after their separa- 
tion from active duty if they are 
eligible for $200, or before the 91st 
day if they are eligible for $300. 


GI LOANS 


The loan provisions of the new 
GI bill are similar to the GI loan 
program now in effect for World 
War II vets. Some changes have 
been made, however, to protect Ko- 
rean Vets, 


The amount the VA guarantees 
on a loan is the same for both 
groups of vets. Home loans may be 
guaranteed for up to 60 per cent of 
the loan, but the guaranteed portion 
may not be more than $7,500. 


VA's direct loan program, now 
in effect for World War II vets, has 
been extended to Korean vets. Un- 
der the program, the VA may make 
leans directly to you, but only in 
certain areas where four per cent GI 
loan money is not available. 


In the case of World War II vets 
who have returned to active duty, 
their unused loan entitlement under 
the World War II GI bill will be 
replaced by the same amount of en- 
titlement under the new law. The 
result is that they won't be bound 
by the loan deadline of July 25, 
1957, set in the earlier law. 


To get a guaranteed loan, they 
must go to their banker or other 
lender and make arrangements for 
him to lend them the money. Then 
if the VA finds their credit record, 
financial condition, etc., are sound 
it will tell the lender it will stand 
behind those vets if they default on 
their payments. 
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Tributes From Many 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YBa month marks the 25th anniversary of the founding of the 

U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. During this quarter cen- 
tury your magazine always has faithfully depicted the role of the 
Coast Guard, serving both as critic and defender of the Service and 
as friendly advisor of enlisted men. 

Your readers are fortunate in having access to a privately-owned 
publication which devotes its editorial contents exclusively to 
Service activities and personalities. Because of your independent 
position you have been able to produce a magazine that permits 
members of the Coast Guard to see themselves as others see them, 
and this always is helpful in self-evaluation and self-government. 

Congratulations and best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely, 
MERLIN O'NEILL, 
Vice Admiral, USCG Commandant. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUR respected magazine always receives a warm welcome in the 

ward rooms and recreation quarters of the Coast Guard. You 

and your staff speak the language of the Service, and it is a 

pleasure for me to offer my congratulations for your quarter cen- 

tury of publication. I hope that you may continue to publish and 
prosper for a long time to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. RICHMOND, 
Rear Admiral, USCG Assistant Commandant. 


. * * 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A FULL quarter century of service in telling the story of the 
United States Coast Guard stands as a praiseworthy accom- 


plishment. As a constant reader over the years, I send my sincere 
congratulations to you and members of your staff for the fine 
work you are doing. 

Sincerely, 

L. H. MORINE, Captain, USCG 

Chief, Public Information Division 


* o * 


THE NEW LONDON DAY 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


a THE final analysis, reader interest determines the success or 

failure of a magazine or newspaper. That the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE is about to celebrate its 25th anniversary, be- 
speaks the good will with which it is received. That in turn, 
bespeaks able editing and business management. 

Outside its humanitarian and service aspects, we of New London 
rate the Coast Guard as part of us. Our daughters marry into it; 
we attended its functions. We gave the site for the Academy and 
helped erect its new chapel. We who knew admirals when they were 
cadets have a deep personal interest in the Service and its personnel. 

Long life to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE that fills a 
niche in the lives of those in this branch of the Service. As the 
unofficial ‘‘bible’’ of the C. G. it merits the success it has achieved. 
May it continue on for many more quarters of centuries. 

Cordially, 


O. G. ANDREWS, 
Exec. Vice President. 
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Nectors of Coast Guard Mark 


U. S. COAST GUARD HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is to be congratulated for 

its long and unwavering service to members of the United 
States Coast Guard. Over the years the editorial contents of your 
magazine have been kept at a high level, and thus have helped 
maintain the morale and prestige of the Service. 

Sincerely Yours, 
REAR ADMIRAL K. K. COWART, USCG, 
Engineer-in-Chief. 


* * * 


U. §. COAST GUARD HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
N THE occasion of the 25th anniversary of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE, it is a real pleasure for me to offer you 
my congratulations for a task well done, and my hope that your 
good work will never end. 
Sincerely, 
REAR ADMIRAL R. J. MAUERMAN, USCG, 
Chief, Office of Operations. 


* 


3rd Coast Guard District, 
New York, New York. 
VER 3,000 officers and men in the Third Coast Guard District 
join me in congratulating you and the U. §. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE on the eve of its silver anniversary. 

Today the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is the anticipated 
news at the end of a long weather patrol in mid-ocean, the con- 
stant best-seller in the ocean station vessel’s exchange. In the 25 
years of your editorial service and the magazine's development, 
the Coast Guard has also grown in new responsibilities and im- 
proved technology to master traditional duties. Now Coast 
Guardsmen spend many months at sea, overseas on isolated loran 
stations and near home, yet far away, at island light stations and 
off-shore lightships. Your magazine is a very real part of their 
lives. Today's Coast Guardsmen need this morale medium to keep 
them appraised of service activities and accomplishments in dis- 
tant places. 

Too, it is always gratifying to see one’s name favorably in 
print. Our personnel who have scored personal triumphs look 
forward to this recognition as part of the earned laurels. U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has served well in this important 
morale assignment. I hope you will find it possible to continue 
to devote space to recount the valor and achievements of our 
personnel. 

The exchange of service information and the posting of achieve- 
ments has done much to enlighten the men in my command and 
make them valuadle public relations representatives for the service 
in their individual dealings with civilians. 

Again, congratulations on your 25th anniversary of service to 
the Coast Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 


REAR ADMIRAL L. B. OLSON, USCG. 


* * * 


2nd Coast Guard District, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

T IS noted that the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE will soon 

observe its 25th anniversary. 

The Commander, 2nd Coast Guard District, congratulates you 
on this achievement. The inauguration of such a publication is 
hazardous at best, and continued publication for twenty-five years 
is excellent evidence of the magazine’s popularity. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAPTAIN C. E. GUISNESS, USCG, 
Commander (Acting). 
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Magazine's Twenty-Fifth Publishing Anniversary! 


Ist Coast Guard District, 
Boston, Mass. 
E OF THE First Coast Guard District congratulate the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE on its 25th anniversary. 

Your magazine has favorably impressed not only Coast Guards- 
men, but all those who find our activities of interest. It has in- 
formed, assisted, and entertained its readers throughout the years. 

From the seamen who man our units to those who command, 
our sincerest wishes on your birthday. 

Very truly yours, 
REAR ADMIRAL H. G. BRADBURY, USCG. 


7th Coast Guard District, 
Miami, Florida. 
M* HEARTIEST congratulations to you and your staff of 
the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of first going to press. 

The consistently good news coverage and many sketches high- 
lighting outstanding personalities and individual accomplishments, 
throughout the years, have contributed in good measure to foster- 
ing a keen spirit of pride amongst our service personnel. I am 
sure that each new issue of the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
is enthusiastically received by all hands. 

The officers and enlisted personnel of the Seventh Coast Guard 
District join me in extending congratulations and best wishes for 
the continued success of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

Sincerely yours, 


CAPTAIN G. E. MCCABE, USCG. 


9th Coast Guard District, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
N BEHALF of the officers and men of the 9th Coast Guard 
District, I should like to extend my heartiest congratulations 
to you and your entire force upon the completion of 25 years of 
publishing the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

As you view the work of the past quarter century, I know 
that you must look with pride upon the accomplishments and 
improvements that have been made, and that you are looking 
forward to the attainment of as much and more in the future. 

To you and your staff go our best wishes and the hope that 
the next 25 years may be as successful as the last. 

Very truly yours, 
REAR ADMIRAL R. L. RANEY, USCG. 


THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL CENTER 
CAMP GORDON, GEORGIA 


EMBERS of this command, with whom many members of 

the U. S. Coast Guard have trained, join me in congratu- 

lating the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE on the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding. 

We of the Military Police Corps who have had an opportunity 
to know and work with members of the U. S. Coast Guard have 
a great respect and admiration both for the members of the U. S. 
Coast Guard and your splendid publication. 

We salute you for a job well done and extend best wishes for 
continued success. 

Sincerely yours, 
COLONEL JEREMIAH P. HOLLAND, MPC., 
Commanding. 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


SONGRATULATIONS on the 25th anniversary of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE! It is a pleasure to tell you that 
we look forward with interest to each issue of your magazine 
and read it with real enjoyment. Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE LEATHERNECK, 
DONALD L. DICKSON, 
Editor-Publisher. 


14th Coast Guard District, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
EXTEND my heartiest congratulations to the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE on its 25th anniversary. Through the 
years the magazine has become a valuable and informative media 
for the dissemination of impartial and accurate information of 
interest to all Coast Guard personnel. Best wishes for continuing 


success. a 


Very truly yours 
REAR ADMIRAL L. W. PERKINS, USCG. 


8th Coast Guard District, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


W* NOTE with pleasure that the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 

ZINE is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary and I wish 
to take this opportunity to inform you that all hands in the 
Eighth District join me in congratulations on your fine record 
and in hearty good wishes for many more years of faithful service 
to the Coast Guard and its friends. 


Most Sincerely yours, 
CAPTAIN F. A. LEAMY, USCG. 


CHIEF WARRANT AND WARRANT 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AVING watched the U. S§. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE grow 

from its infant days to its present mature stature in the realm 

of Service publications, it is with the greatest pleasure that the 

Coast Guard Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers Association 

extend their warm and sincere congratulations on your Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary. 

The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has never been deterred 
by any obstacle from meeting all challenges presented and has been 
most successful in performing a real service to Coast Guardsmen 
everywhere in giving them unbiased reports of news and informa- 
tion which is of the greatest interest to them. To our knowledge, 
the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is the only common thread 
of communication throughout the Coast Guard for its members. 

The members of the Coast Guard Chief Warrant and Warrant 
Officers Association all join in wishing continued success for your 
effective publication, familiar to all, the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. 

Cordially yours, 


L. M. VAN WINKLE, 
President. 
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ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HROUGH peace and war, the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
faithfully bas chronicled the stirring story of the Coast Guard's 
devotion to duty. For a quarter of a century, men of the Coast 
Guard and their families have found their magazine a monthly 
morale booster. The Army, Navy, Air Force Journal congratulates 
the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE on its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary and wishes it many more years of continued service. 
LEROY WHITMAN, Editor. 
* * * 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U. S. 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 
O*’ THIS Silver Anniversary of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE, I would like to extend congratulations to the Maga- 
zine, to its staff, and to the Editor in particular, on behalf of the 
Reserve Officers Association and of members of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

For twenty-five years the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has 
provided an important, and much needed, service to members of 
the Coast Guard furnishing a magazine devoted to their own 
Service. Its thorough coverage of news of the Coast Guard, and 
its feature articles on Coast Guard ships, stations, organization, 
history, traditions and personalities are valuable in maintaining the 
esprit-de-corps of the Service. 

The magazine is particularly valuable to those members of the 
Coast Guard who are in its Reserve, because it helps us to broaden 
our knowledge of the Service constantly and to keep up with 
current developments. 

One other important contribution of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE over the past twenty-five years must also be mentioned 
with gratitude. That is the part which the magazine has played 
in telling the public about the Coast Guard. Parents and friends 
of Coast Guardsmen, businessmen, and the public generally, need 
to know more about the Coast Guard and its operation as one of 
our five Armed Forces --- and the U. §S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
does an excellent job of telling them. 

Once again, congratulations to the magazine on its 25th birth- 
day, thanks for its contributions, and best wishes for many more 
years of the same kind of useful service. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER K. HANDY, JR., LCDR, USCGR, 
Vice President for Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps Affairs. 
* * * 
Chicago, Illinois. 

AM sure that every member of the Coast Guard League joins 

me in sending best wishes for the continued success of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE on its 25th publishing anniversary. 

We hope that when the League is old enough to be celebrating 
its 25th anniversary you and the staff of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE will be with us for the celebration and that in the 
meantime we of the League will endeavor to support our alma 
mater as you have been doing so well for twenty-five years. 

Sincerely, 
MAURICE F, BROWN, 
Past National Publicity Officer 
Coast Guard League. 
* + 

CG Recruiting Station, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

ONGRATULATIONS on this, the twenty-fifth anniversary 

of the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

I often wonder if the enlisted men fully appreciate the fine job 
you have done in answering their many questions concerning the 
Service, and their personal problems. You are also to be com- 
mended on your prompt reporting on any laws and directives of 
benefit to us, the enlisted men. 

After twenty-five years the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
is as much a part of the Service as the Coast Guard Shield. I 
believe that I speak for all the enlisted men when I say thanks 
for everything in the past, and good luck and smooth sailing in 
the future. 

Sincerely yours, 


HENRY C. HICKEY, BMC. 
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U. §S. Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Maryland. 
M* HEARTY congratulations on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary of the founding of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE. 

As I see it, our magazine serves its purpose mighty well without 
partiality or show of favoritism. Policy, personnel, and pay 
articles constantly keep everybody abreast of current Coast Guard 
happenings. Our magazine often serves as a valuable aid in edu- 
cating regular Coast Guardsmen's families with duties, customs 
and traditions of the Service, and helps them feel more a part 
of it all. 

The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE always has an excellent 
grasp of service problems, and of the interests of the entire Coast 
Guard. I sincerely hope that I can look forward to many years of 

aiding pleasure by being able to make monthly purchases of ‘‘our”’ 
magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 
BoB CARLSON, YNC. 
* * 
U. S. Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Maryland. 

HENEVER the interests of the Government have seemed to 
be in conflict with the interests of an individual Coast 
Guardsman, it seems to me that the editors of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE have never widened the breach. They have 
been able to strike a happy balance because of the nature of the 
magazine —— in close contact with Headquarters and with its read- 
ers, but without undue influence from any group or faction. Thus, 
policy-makers, officers and men are enabled to understand one an- 
other's viewpoint. Misunderstandings may be rectified and differ- 
ences reconciled without any compromise with discipline or in- 
tegrity. I have been reading the U. S§. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
for thirteen years. In that time I have seen a great deal of mate- 
rial in its pages designed to enhance morale, and very little which 
could possibly lower it. It is my impression that although the 
Coast Guard does not have a chaplain corps, Coast Guardsmen do 
have, in the person of the magazine's Editor, a willing and sympa- 
thetic listener to their viewpoint, a source of encouragement and 
inspiration, and a transmitter of information. He doesn’t preach 
200 per cent Americanism; he practices 100 per cent Americanism, 

and that is good enough for me. 

May the publisher and staff, and the magazine itself, continue 
to fill the niche which they have so well filled for 25 years. 

GEORGE R. TULLIS, YNC(CR). 
* * * 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

ONGRATULATIONS to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 

on its 25th anniversary. 

As a reader for nearly all those twenty-five years, I have found 
that the magazine performs two vital functions that could be 
accomplished through no other medium. 

More than the other Armed Services, I believe, the Coast Guard 
needs a service-wide medium of information. The nature and 
extent of its duties keep groups of Coast Guardsmen small and 
widely scattereeo. Thinly spread around the periphery of a vast 
population, it is easy for the sense of common identity, unity, pride, 
and loyalty to become diluted by isolation, lack of information or, 
what is worse, misinformation. 

Overcoming these obstacles has been the constant aim of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 

Very sincerely, 
HARVEY E. WARD, BMC (Ret.). 
* * 
Coast Guard Base, 
Galveston, Texas. 


I WISH to extend heartiest congratulations on the occasion of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. 

Having been a representative of the magazine at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., and at Coast Guard Base, Galveston, I have seen considerable 


interest displayed by all who read the magazine Coast Guard, 
Army and civilian personnel alike. I trust that the mutual benefits 
derived from this association will continue for many years to come. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Victor A. Sooy, BMC. 
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U. S. COAST GUARD HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(CORA EULA Te for a quarter century of devoted service 
to members of the United States Coast Guard. It is my 
sincere hope that you continue to find happiness and success in 
the publication of a magazine which has become something of 
an institution in the Coast Guard 
Sincerely, 
REAR ADMIRAL J. A. HIRSHFIELD, USCG. 
Chief, Office of Personnel. 


+ 


17th Coast Guard District, 
Juneau, Alaska. 
ONGRATULATIONS from the 17th Coast Guard District 
on the 25th anniversary of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. During the past quarter century the magazine has been a 
source of enjoyment and has filled a real need. Best wishes for 
your continued success 
Sincerely yours, 


CAPTAIN W. W. KENNER, USCG, 





Lith Coast Guard District, 
Long Beach 2, California. 
HE celebration of the Silver Anniversary of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE is a notable event. ‘‘Old-Timers’” and 
Young-Timers”’ have always found its pages a source of inspira- 
tion and pride, and I trust that this occasion fills you with a 
feeling of successful accomplishment and satisfaction. 

To you and your staff the 11th Coast Guard District extends 
its hearty congratulations with sincere wishes for your continuing 
success and prosperity. 

Sincerely, 
CAPTAIN JOHN TREBES, USCG. 


* * 


5th Coast Guard District, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
EARTY congratulations upon the occasion of your 25th anni- 
versary. The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is thoroughly 
enjoyed by Fifth District personnel and we look forward to re- 
ceiving each edition. 
Sincerely yours, 


REAR ADMIRAL RUSSELL E. Woop, USCG. 








In peace, in war, on board large ships or small ships, ashore or afloxt, in forecastle and in wardroom the U. S. Coast GuARD MAGAZINE 
has been a part of daily Coast Guard life for a period of twenty-five years. The men pictured above found that the MaGazine followed 
them all the way to Europe during World War Il. And in 1952 the Macazine follows Coast Guardsmen to distant duties and strange 

places in many sectors of the world. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—What are the necessary qualifications for as 
signment to Gunner’s Mate School? How often are 
classes assigned to such a school? 

A.—An applicant for Gunner’s Mate School is re 
quired to have test scores of GCT 50; AR 50; READ 
50; MAT or MECH 50. High school or trade school 
machine shop training or experience as a mechanic is 
also desired. Experience may be substituted in propor- 
tion to slightly lower test scores. Classes are assigned 
to the Gunner’s Mate School at Groton every seven 
weeks. The course is twenty-one weeks long. Con- 
vening date of the present class was 13 October. 

4 7 7 

Q.—Can you inform me where a retired Coast 
Guardsman (retired 75% disabled) can obtain hospital 
care in the general vicinity of Hollywood, Florida? 

A.—The nearest U. S. Public Health Service hos- 
pital would be at Savannah, Ga. It is believed that a 
more convenient arrangement could be made through 
the Veteran’s Administration. 


Here‘s further evidence that everyone reads the U. S. Coast Guarp 

Maacazine! Karen Lee, age 5, and Eric Jay, age 5 months, appear 

to be enjoying a copy of the magazine brought home by their daddy, 

Fred Worles, JO1, of Groton, Conn. These youngsters agree that 
their favorite items are their daddy's clever cartoons. 
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Q.—If a man receives an Admiral’s Commendation, 
is he entitled to wear any sort of ribbon. I am recipient 
of such an award. 

A.—Only Secretary of the Treasury Citations and 
Commandant’s Citations, when the authority is indi- 
cated thereon, authorize recipients to wear the Coast 
Guard Commendation Ribbon. Commendatory letters 
are not considered awards and do not authorize any 
decoration. 

+ + * 

Q.—I would like to learn how many Chief Radar- 
men the Coast Guard complement calls for. And how 
many permanent Chief Radarmen are serving? 

A.—The complement for Chief Radarmen is 62. 
There are 15 Chief Radarmen now serving. 

+ + + 

Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
advancement in rating? 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 

Elmer Woods, ET 1, is Number 9. 
Gordon Shannon, ET 1, is Number 12. 
William Luna, EN1, is Number 44. 
Larose Mann, EN1, is Number 57. 
Allen Rudd, EN1, is Number 43. 
William Rickett, EN1, is Number 36. 
Charles Smith, EN1, is Number 59. 
Bascom Williams, EN1, is Number 82. 
Travis Heirs, EMT 1, is Number 10. 
Roland Powell, BM1, is Number 34. 


* * * 


Q.—I am attached to the New Orleans Port Security 
Unit and I have an ESG designator. I have requested 
a transfer to the Cutter WESTWIND and I am wonder- 
ing tf the ESG designator will disqualify me from 
such a transfer? 

A.—The ESG designator would not disqualify your 
request for transfer to the WESTWIND; however, re 
quests have far exceeded needs so that the selection of 
any one individual is not assured. 

* n + 


Q.—I only recently came out of boot camp and now 
that I am aboard ship I am at a complete loss as to 
which petty officer rate I should aspire to. Can you 
advise? 

A.—No precise answer can be given to this question. 
An important consideration is your own temperament, 
your own talents, your own likes and dislikes. How- 
ever, the petty officer rates that appear to offer the great- 
est Opportunity at this time are those of engineman, 
radioman, electronics technician and aviation machin 
ist’s mate. 

* * * 


Q.—How many qualified parachute riggers are there 
in the Coast Guard? 

A.—There are 28 qualified parachute riggers in the 
Coast Guard. 

+ * * 

OQ.—Can Headquarters supply the present address of 
William Breeden who attended EN school, Class B-134, 
Groton, last winter? I would like to settle a financial 
obligation.——-R.B.H. 
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A.—The only William Breeden listed in personnel 
records is an ENC. He is presently an inactive reservist. 
His last known address is Licking, Missouri (no street 
or number listed). There is no record of his having 
attended EN school last winter. 

* + * 


Q.—Is my name on an eligibility list for assignment 
to Law Enforcement School? If so, when is it likely 
that I will be assigned to the school?—C.H. 


A.—There is no record at Headquarters of an appli 
cation for Law Enforcement School from you. As- 
signments to this course are made when there is a billet 
available for which this training is required. 


* * * 


Q.—Am I eligible for benefits under the provisions 


of the new G. I. Bill? I was retired in February, 1952, . 


after completing 25 years of service. 

A.—Partially. You are entitled to all benefits pro 
vided under the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 (Korean G. I. Bill), except mustering out pay 
and unemployment compensation. Receipt of retire- 
ment pay precludes eligibility for Unemployment Com- 
pensation. In case of retired personnel, only those re 
tired for physical disability on or after 27 June, 1950 
are eligible to receive mustering out pay. 

* + * 


Q.—Am I entitled to any benefits under the pro- 
visions of the new G. I. Benefit Bill? I was retired 
from the Coast Guard on 15 February, 1950, after 
completing slightly more than 26 years of service. 

A.—No. Only those persons who have served on 
active duty in the Armed Forces on or after 27 June, 
1950 are eligible for the benefits provided under the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (Ko- 
rean G. I. Bill). However, you may be entitled to 
certain benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 (G. I. Bill of Rights). Information per- 
taining to your eligibility under this Act may be ob 
tained from the nearest Veterans Administration Office. 


* n * 


Q.—I enlisted in the Coast Guard on 26 June, 1947, 
and was discharged 5 July, 1951. I re-enlisted the 
following day for six years. I would like to know if 
I am entitled to the Mustering Out Pay of 1952. I 
have received conflicting and contradictory information. 

A.—yYour question cannot be answered at this time 
as the present regulations on this point are in the pro- 
cess of being revised at this time. 

+ * * 

O.—I re-enlisted in the Coast Guard in March, 1950, 
for stx years. My present enlistment expires in 1956. 
According to available information, a man must be 
honorably discharged between 1950 and 1954 in order 
to receive Mustering Out Pay. Are there any special 
provisions to protect men who re-enlist for six years 
and thus will not be discharged prior to the 1954 dead- 
line? 

A.—There is no termination date on entitlement 
specified in the Mustering Out Payment Act of 1952. 
If otherwise qualified, you will be entitled to mustering 
out pay at the expiration of your enlistment in 1956 
provided that the President or the Congress does not 
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“Thanks, Chief, but no more for me. I got my Institute course in 
the mail today and I wanna get started on it.” 


terminate mustering out payment benefits prior to that 
time. 
* * « 

O Is a new Lightship betng built as a relief light- 
ship for Barnegat, Overfalls and Five Fathom Light- 
ship Stations? My reason for asking this question ts 
that I would like to request duty aboard such a relief 
lightship tf one ts being constructed. 

A.—Negative. A new Lightship was assigned to 
the Overfalls Station about a year ago, but at this time 
no relief vessel is contemplated. 


* * * 


O.—Can Headquarters supply the present. address of 
Robert J. Covert, former SK2, who was discharged on 
29 June, 1952, at the Eighth District Office?? 

A.—Rd. No. 1, Box 138, Clairton, Penna. 


x * * 


QO.—Can Headquarters supply the present address of 
Thomas Badger, formerly of the Cutter LILAC, C. G. 
Depot, Gloucester, New Jersey? 

A.—USCGC RocKAWAY (WAVP 377), c/o Coast 
Guard Mooring, Pier 44, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

* . * 

Q.—I was employed by the U. S. Light House 
Service August 10, 1914 until September 9, 1917, at 
which time I entered the U. S. Army, returning back 
to the U. S. Light House Service from the Army June 
10, 1919. J remained with that branch of service until 
February 20, 1929. I then transferred to the Naval 
Academy, staying there until December 10, 1945. I 
transferred to the U. S§. Marine Corps Air Station, Navy 
Department Security Office, where I am now employed. 
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The question I have is, was there any provision made 
for retirement during the years from 1920 to 1929 
while I was with the U. §. Light House Service or will 
I have to pay the Government back for that time be- 
fore I can retire and get full credit for the years from 
August 10, 1914 to the present time? 

According to my information the years before 1920 
were not subject to deductions. The deductions have 
been taken out of my salary since 1929. I cannot help 
but feel that there must have been some provision for 
this as I was in a permanent status. 


A.—Credit for retirement under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act will be given for your service with the 
Lighthouse Service. This credit is allowed for such 
service from August 1, 1920, with or without deposit. 
However, deposit is required in order to receive the 
maximum annuity. If the deposit is not made, the 
annuity based on the total service, is reduced by one- 
tenth of the unpaid amount. 


Q.—I have received a Pay Adjustment Voucher 
dated 20 August, 1952 (Number 9223) stating that 
I was overpaid for a period of eight days. Upon dis- 
charge on 19 June, 1950 and subsequent re-enlistment 
the following day, I received cash compensation for 
only 52 days unused leave. Pay office of this District 
stated the reason for the difference of eight days was 
Comptroller General’s decision No. B-84463. It has 
been my contention that I should have been paid for 
60 days unused leave. Actually, after Headquarters 
sent a “‘Notice of Credit Due’’ to the certifying officer, 
I received the additional pay for eight days. But now, 
two years later, I have been informed by Voucher 
9223, dated 20 August, 1952, that I was overpaid for 
eight days and must repay this money. Can you tn- 
form me why I am required to pay back this money? 

A.—It was discovered that HQ had erroneously 
credited you with 60 days’ accumulated leave on dis 
charge. However, at a later date a perusal of your 
leave record disclosed that a checkage of 8 days’ leave 
for period 6-22-48 to 6-30-48 had not been entered. 
Consequently, a subsequent checkage of $66.57 for 
the erroneous credit of eight days’ leave was made by 
the General Accounting Office, Notice of Exception 
No. 300013 dated 11 July, 1952. 

* * 4 

Q.—We would like to learn something about the 
policies of the rotation plan for men on duty tn the 
14th C. G, District. 

A.—The rotation of duty of enlisted personnel sta- 
tioned outside CONLUS is set forth in Personnel Cir 
cular No. 14-52. 


* * * 


Q.—Having failed to pass the recent examination 
for CSC, I would like to know how many men passed 


that examination. Does Headquarters contemplate 
holding another examination for that rate in the near 
future? 

A.—Fifty men were placed on the eligibility list 
for advancement to CSC. It is not anticipated that 
another examination for CSC will be held in the near 
future as thirty names remain on the present eligibility 
list. 
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Q.—How many men are currently holding the rate 
of Aviation Electronics Technician (ATC) and how 
does this number contrast with the allotted quota? 

A.—There is an authorized complement of 19 
ATC’s. At the present time 14 are holding that 
rating. 

+ + * 

Q.—How many qualified divers are there in the 
Coast Guard? 

A.—Inasmuch as there are no present operational 
requirements for divers, Headquarters does not main- 
tain an extant list of men holding diver designators. 

+ + + 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an ex- 
amination for men seeking advancement to HMC? If 
so, what will be the basic requirements for those de- 
siring to tare the examination? 

A.—It is anticipated that an examination for HMC 
(P) will be held during the month of April, 1953. 
See Article 5-C-26, PM, for basic requirements, except 
that sea duty and completion of the Institute Course 
will be waived. 

* * *k 

Q.—Has a future date been set by Headquarters for 
an examination to create an eligibility list for Chief 
Commissaryman? 

A.—No. An examination for CSC was held during 
April, 1952. It is not anticipated that another exam- 
ination will be held in the near future. 

* * + 

Q.—I would like to change my rate from EM1 to 
EM1 (Telephone). What are the chances for making 
such a change and what are the essential requirements? 

A.—As no vacancies exist in the rates of EMTC 
and EMT 1 and in view of the acute shortage of EM’s, 
a change in rating would not be authorized at this 
time. See Note 6 of Article 5-C-15 and Article 
6-A-44, Personnel Manual for essential requirements. 

4 * + 

Q.—Is it true that first-class petty officers who 
have taken the examination for advancement to CPO 
and have been placed on the waiting list will have to 
take a new examination if they have not been pro- 
moted to CPO before the passage of two years? 

A.—No. Eligibility lists for advancement to CPO 
are not cancelled after a lapse of two years. In this 
connection, attention is invited to Article 5-C-27, 
Personnel Manual. 

* ok * 

Q.—My original enlistment expired in January, 
1952, and I voluntarily extended for a period of twelve 
months. I would like to learn if I will be eligible for 
discharge in the month of January, 1953.—D.S.L. 

A.—You will be eligible for discharge during the 
month of January, 1953. Since your enlistment was 
voluntarily extended for one year you will be under 
no obligation at that time to further extend your en- 
listment or re-enlist. 

+ * 4 

Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate advancing any 
HM1’s to HMC prior to November? 

A.—Yes. Advancements to HMC are made from 
time to time whenever vacancies occur in the overall 
complement. 
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You Ought to Get a Medal 


for that Miracle MICROSHEEN shine 
with NEW GRIFFIN Boot Polish 


AMAZING PROOF 
eS ae 2 Be Eyes open wide. No question but that this shine rates tops. It s 
ae . \ new MICROSHEEN finish gives a rich deep-tone jewel-like 
Bedetnee nrg brilliance to any shoe. Yes, and it shines instantly...saves a lot of brushing 
and rubbing. If you want top rating from everybody from the top brass 


to the top girl friend, use this amazing New Griffin Boot Polish. 


“Bi - se cram Boor Pout Dee 


a "GRIFFIN 
: BOOT POLISH ° 
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Like some sort of giant spider, this oil rig has its feet firmly planted 
in the soil beneath the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


For the past two decades, the American public 
has connected most of the million dollar oil business 
with Texas and its bordering state, Louisiana. Every 
day more literature is written about “‘Cinderella oil 
strikes’ and the great ‘‘get rich over night’’ myth. The 
latest of these is striking oil from the bottom of the 
ocean. Through extensive research, it has been de- 
termined that large pockets of oil are located under 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. The problem that 
presented itself to the petroleum engineer was to con- 
quer the six to seven fathoms of water that protected 
this treasure. With America’s famous ingenuity, the 
large petroleum companies constructed drilling rigs in 
the Gulf with a foundation of pilings that were driven 
into the ocean’s bottom. 


After the structures were completed, the Coast Guard 
entered the picture. Its job is to inspect these rigs by 
boarding them and checking for proper fog signals and 
lights. These derricks could become a great danger to 
navigation if not properly lighted. 


One of the annual duties of the Coast Guard Cutter 
IRIS is to carry out the inspection of twenty-four of 
these oil rigs that are located off the Gulf Coast be- 
tween Galveston, Texas, and Morgan City, Louisiana. 

Many of these derricks are clustered together and 
form a small city on stilts. These villages give the 
workers all the conveniences of home; such as air- con- 
ditioned living quarters and cooking facilities. The 
petroleum engineers have their own laboratories with 
many intricate instruments. Here they conduct geo- 
logical surveys of specimens taken from the ocean's 
bottom. Other research is also conducted. The men, 
who are stationed on the wells for seven-day periods, 
receive their supplies by oil boats which maintain the 
main source of transportation from the rigs to the 
mainland. Many of these boats are old Navy crash 
boats or sub-chasers. Some of the larger structures have 
converted LST’s moored alongside as permanent at- 
tendant ships. 


One structure does not always mean there is only 
one well being drilled. It is not uncommon to have 
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The Cutter Inis, commanded by Lieutenant George Winstein, is 
stationed in Galveston, Texas. One of her duties is to inspect oil 
rigs in the deep waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 


five or six wells in operation from one structure. To 
accomplish this, drilling is conducted at several angles 
from the main rig as well as vertically. A tremendous 
storage and transportation problem was solved when 
oil producing wells layed their own pipe lines along 
the floor of the Gulf from the well to the mainland. 
Some of these lines are constructed for a distance as 
great as 14 miles. 

During the period of inspection, wells were boarded 
that were in water as deep as 40 feet and as far from 
land as 25 miles. Now that this job is completed for 
this year, the men and officers of the IRIS agree they 
have received a liberal education in the petroleum 
business. 

By ENSIGN L. D. GOLDEN, JR 





WAIT -— UNTIL TOO LATE !!!! 
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Built by Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics Corporation 


Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new “K”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


(VI | { a | * e @ ®@ 
a4| Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
DIESEL 
POWER CLEVELAND [1, OHIO 

MOTORS 


GENERAL 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Combridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P.Q. »* New Orleans, la. * New York,N.Y. * Norfolk, Va. + Orange, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. * Seattle, Wash. * St. Louis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. » Toronto, Ont. * Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D.C. » Wilmington, Calif. 
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4th Copy Is CLEANER’S TAG > 
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‘Basapo BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner's tag ——- a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check —- a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company F 7) 
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Turn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


made without delay. The story of the customer’s com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —~ where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


/ 


i so ayy _ 
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LL OF US, I suppose, were brought up on the 

deathless tale of the charge of the Light Cavalry 
Brigade at Balaclava in the Crimean War. ‘‘Theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do or die,’ and so, 
if you remember, “into the Valley of Death, rode 
the six hundred.’ But this is not how modern war 
should be waged. Let’s face it: the charge of the Light 
Brigade was a gallant but rather stupid show for 
which a commander in these days would rightly lose 
his job. 


Do not imagine for one moment that I decry the 
value the literally vital importance — of obed- 
ience to orders, obedience even to the death. On the 
contrary, | have thought sometimes that we do not 
always nowadays attach enough importance, for in- 
stance, to the old principle that if you are ordered 
to defend a position, that means to the last man and 
the last round. No. What I do suggest is that in 
modern war, blind, unquestioning, unintelligent ad 
herence to an order, in circumstances which have ob- 
viously changed since the order was given, or which 
were clearly unknown to the commander who gave 
the order, may be a serious menace. 


I hesitate to cast doubt upon another of the 
legends of our youth, but, if my memory serves me 
right, the boy who stood on the burning deck whence 
all but he had fled did so because he had been told 
to not because he could do the slightest good to 
anyone by standing there and getting blown up. A 
brave lad, no doubt, but he seems to me to be in 
an entirely different category from those officers and 
men who fell in and stood as steady as rocks on the 
deck of their sinking troopship, the Birkenhead, while 
the women and children were saved. 


They used to have a very good habit in the 
German Army. In some of their big war games and 
other exercises, the directing staff used to introduce 
a situation deliberately designed to see whether a sub 
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ordinate commander had the training, the common 
sense, and the initiative to disobey or depart from 
his orders when it became obvious that the situation 
had changed or that his orders had been given him 
in ignorance of the real situation. If the man con- 
cerned stuck slavishly to his orders, he got a black 
mark. 

Now, this is obviously a pretty tricky business. 
It manifestly involves the risk of the man who is 
not very determined or very steadfast saying, ‘‘Oh, 
well, the circumstances have quite clearly changed 
since the group captain gave me that order; | must 
now use my Own initiative and not push home this 
attack or defend this position to the last man and 
the last round, because it would obviously be silly 
to do anything of the sort in the circumstances as 
I now see them.” But I think that risk has to be 
accepted ——- I don’t believe it is a very serious risk. 
I stress this point because I think it is a pointer to 
what I believe is the essence of command in these 
days and indeed in any day, for that matter. 


Oliver Cromwell, 300 years ago, asked for the 
plain, russet-coated captain ‘“‘who knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows,”’ In other words, 
this business of ‘‘theirs not to reason why” does not 
make sense. The captain of aircraft, the company 
commander, or whoever he is, must be told what 
the situation is, what he has to do and why he has 
to do it. And tell him as much as you think will 
help him, or is essential to co-ordinate his action 
with others, of how he is to:do the job. But don’t 
tell him too much of that. Stick as closely as you 
can to the principle of giving your man a job to 
do and leaving him to do it in his own way. If 
he does it well, don’t forget to give him a pat on 
the back; if he does it badly — well, you mustn't 
let him make a habit of that and remain in a posi 
tion of responsibility. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


I think it must be obvious that this type of com- 
mand in these days does call for very special qualities 
of leadership on the part of the commander. Sir 
William Slim has defined leadership as the projection 
of the personality of the commander. In these days 
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Leadership 


of wars of vast areas and huge numbers, it is far 
more difficult for the commander to get his per 
sonality across to his men. After all, in the Penin- 
sula or at Waterloo, the old Duke rode along the 
Thin Red Line and doffed his cocked hat and said: 
“Up, Guards, and at ‘em,’ or “Let battle com- 
mence,”’ and Sam Small and his fellows said: ‘‘Ba 
gum, there’s t’oad so-and-so himself,’ and took 
heart of grace. 


That sort of thing used to happen even in my 
lifetime I was reading the other day a personal 
account of the Battle of Omdurman (1898) in which 
the writer described how, when a dervish charge had 
been broken but the men were still excitedly blazing 
away, the ‘familiar voice,’ as he put it, of the Com- 
mander in Chief, Kitchener, behind him was heard 
saying: ‘‘Cease fire, please, cease fire; this is a ter- 
rible waste of ammunition!” 


Il am sure many senior commanders in both the 
last two World Wars must have envied the old boys 
of those days their opportunities of direct contact 
with the men they commanded I know I did. 
Last time it was not nearly so easy anyway, in 
the Army and Air Force. Different commanders had 
different methods. Some went in for eccentricities of 
raiment; some made great use of the agents of pub- 
licity. Do not underrate the importance of these 
things. To some extent, these registrations of per- 
sonality, or their photographs in the paper, replace 
the personal sight of the commander in chief on his 
horse with his cocked hat and sword. But all the 
best generals were those who took every opportunity 
of going up forward and talking to and being seen 
by the officers and men in the fighting units: Slim, 
with his ‘‘forgotten army” in the jungles of Burma, 
Montgomery turning a defeated, dispirited force into 
a victorious army in a few weeks before Alamein, 
by sheer force of personality. 

Before we leave this question of personal con- 
tact, just a few more words about it on a lower 
plane, for, after all, we don't all of us become com- 
manders in chief, and good leadership is just as im- 
portant in less exalted ranks. First, remember always 
that you are dealing with ordinary human beings 
like yourself, with the same sort of feelings, the 
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same qualities and failings, the same hopes and fears. 
Never talk down to men. And don’t overdo it 
the occasional heart-to-heart talk with noncommis 
sioned officers or men (at which their officers should 
be present) is good. If repeated too often, it becomes 
a bore and loses its effect becomes, indeed a men- 
ace. You won't overdo it if you remember Sir Wil 
liam Slim's advice to talk to them only when you 
have something worth hearing to say to them, to 
know what you are talking about and yourself 
really to believe what you are saying. Absolute sin 
cerity, of course, is a necessity; troops are quick to 
spot insincerity, and any taint of the bogus is nearly 
always detected and distrusted. And remember it isn't 
only what I may call the first-fighters that you should 
take into your confidence and put in the picture, but 
also the less glamorous chaps not only the air 
crews, or the tank crews, or the commandos who 
do the actual fighting and get the medals (and, of 
course, the casualties), but the clerk, the storeman, 
the engineer, or the driver. 


Every man in the unt, from the commanding 
officer to the humblest atrcraftman or seaman, ts an 
essential cog in the machine if he isn’t he’s got 
no business to be there. You'll get better value out 
of your squadrons tf you sometimes have a talk to, 
for instance, the cooks who have to get up at 3 
a.m. to prepare meals for the crews on the dawn 
flight, and tell them what it’s all about. This ts 
particularly important in the Atr. Force, where we 
have these two mar: divisions: those who fight in 
the air and those who work on the ground. There 
ts no getting away from it, that complicates leader- 
ship in an at force, but not tnsuperably so. The 
good commander will always weld the two lots to- 
gether as a team and have his ground personnel tak- 
ing an intense personal interest and pride in the ef 
ficiency of the umt and the deeds of the aircrews. 


Just one word about humor. A very dangerous 
subject! You may remember Slim's story of the en- 
thusiastic little sergeant who, at the end of a talk 
about an impending offensive, warmly assured the 
general that when the day came they would be be 
hind him to a man; and Slim's reply: “Don’t you 
believe it, sergeant; when the day comes you'll be 
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the hell of a long way in front of me!’’ That sort 
of spontaneous, salty humor is worth a guinea a 
minute. But there is nothing worse, nothing more 
embarrassing, than forced humor. I think the only 
advice here is: never try to be funny. If you are 
made that way, the opportunities will come to you; 
if you are not, no one will think the worse of you. 
But, anyway, try always to look cheerful or, at least, 
not to look miserable. 

Remember that, especially when times are bad, 
your men will be watching you and catching the 
mood from you. God knows I do not mean to sug- 
gest that you should always be hearty — war is 
bad enough without that! Someone — I think Dis- 
raeli —- once said that no one should look anxious 
except those who have no reason whatever for 
anxiety, and I think that just about sums it up. 

Don't sentimentalize about your men. You are 
responsible for their efficiency and well-being, and 
that must be the concern of an officer before his own 
comfort. It is obviously unnecessary today to say 
that men must not be treated like cattle, as they 
were in the bad old days. But I think there is dis- 
cernible sometimes nowadays a tendency to go too 
far the other way, to sentimentalize over them, tell 
them what marvellous chaps they are, pamper them, 
and pack them off in a bus to mother every week- 
end. It isn’t good for them and they don’t like it 

- not if they are the right sort of men in the right 
sort of unit. 

I have stressed this problem of persona! contact 
between commanders and their subordinates because 


I believe it is the most important factor in the sub- 
ject of this paper. | want now to examine the main 
elements that go to make up this quality of leader- 
ship, or power of command. The Chief of the Im- 


perial General Staff (CIGS) —— to guote him again 
has categorized them as will power, courage, 
knowledge, judgment, and integrity. 


WILL POWER 


Will power, the capacity to make up his mind, 
to take a decision and stick to it, is perhaps almost 
too obvious a quality. No one can be a good com 
mander without it. Of course, I have known com 
manders who have confused strength of will with 
obstinacy, who stuck to a decision just because they 
had made it, regardless of how silly it may have 
been or have become with changing circumstances. 
That is not strength of character — actually it is 
the reverse, and is usually the sign of the stupid man 
who is afraid of admitting himself wrong. Someone 
said: ‘If a man can’t change his mind it probably 
means he hasn't got a mind to change.”’ 

A commander can and should be flexible-minded 
without being vacillating, without raising those three 
fatal bogies; order, counterorder, disorder. But any 
man in any position of really responsible authority 
is constantly having to make decisions which, if 
things go wrong, may have very unpleasant results. 

But these possible consequences have got to be 
faced; you have got to back your judgment, make 
your decision, and have the strength of will to see 
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that it is enforced and obeyed right down through 
the echelons of command to the pilot in his cock- 
pit, or the rifleman in his foxhole, or the policeman 
on his beat. Don’t fall into the mistake of imagining 
that because you, as a high commander, have made 
a decision and given an order, it will necessarily be 
carried out in the way you intended when it gets 
right down to the bottom of the chain of command. 
No doubt it ought to happen that way, but my ex- 
perience is that it very often does not do so un- 
watched and unaided. 

It is extraordinary how quickly any faltering 
of decision, any weakness of will at the top, filters 
down in some mysterious way to the bottom — 
and the converse. Look, for instance, at the effect 
on the Eighth Army of Montgomery’s decision to 
cancel all preparations for the defense of the Delta. 
Look at the extraordinary way in which Harris's 
iron determination to destroy Germany communi- 
cated itself right down to the crews in the air and 
the maintenance men at work at their cold and wet 
dispersal points. 

So a good commander must have the strength 
of will to make a decision and pursue an unfalter- 
ing course and to change that course instantly if the 
situation so requires. We had to do it in the Battle 
of the Atlantic when, in 1943, the U-boats sud- 
denly dropped the pack attacks on the convoys and 
we had to find some other way of killing them. One 
of the hardest trials of a man’s will power is to 
persist in what he knows is the right course in spite 
of heavy casualties — to sit back perhaps in a com 
fortable office while his men are being killed. He is 
no good if he can’t face that, and he must remem- 
ber that 500 casualties this week may save 50,000 
in months to come. That is a thing some com- 
manders sometimes forgot in the late War. 

COURAGE 

Now for courage. We needn't waste much time 
on physical courage; nearly all men have that — 
not all, but nearly all. And I think one can usually 
assume that a commander will not have become a 
commander — he certainly will not remain one for 
long —— unless he has his fair ration of physical guts. 

Perhaps in this connection I might say a word 
about fitness, or perhaps, to be more accurate, endur- 
ance. I have never been one of those who believe 
that a commanéer should always run a couple of 
miles before breakfast and never drink or smoke. 
But it isn’t only fear that a commander has to re- 
sist: it is also fatigue. He has to be prepared when 
necessary to be up all night ——- perhaps several nights 
running — and yet keep his mind clear and be cap- 
able of making a decision. That he can't do unless 
he keeps himself reasonably fit and gets as much 
sleep as he can when he can. For a really senior 
commander, a commander in chief, it should very 
rarely be necessary and never desirable to sit up all 
night. The decisions he may have to make in the 
daytime may be so momentous that he should al- 
ways be as fresh as humanly possible. 

The other form of courage, a great deal rarer 
than physical courage but every bit as important in 
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a commander, is moral courage. A leader of men 
has to be prepared to do what he believes to be the 
right thing, regardless of how unpopular it may be 
or of the consequences to himself. I know it is easy 
enough to say these rather high-sounding things, 
but I do think it is necessary to say that a com- 
mander should never in any circumstances allow the 
thought ‘How is this going to affect me?’ to dwell 
for one moment in his mind. 

In particular, may I urge you to have the moral 
courage — and, let’s face it, it does require some 
guts, especially if you like the man — to report 
adversely on a subordinate if he really deserves it? 
As an ex-air Member for Personnel, I can assure 
you that it is often extremely difficult to get an 
honest adverse report when one knows for a definite 
fact that the officer concerned deserves one and, what's 
more, that his commander knows he deserves one. 
That sort of thing is usually based partly on a mis- 
taken idea of kindness. 

I remember long ago a senior officer saying cynt- 
cally: “Gentlemen, the Army ts a club, and in a club 
one does not brawl.’ The services are not clubs; 
they are desperately serious professtons which should 
never harbor ineffictents. And tf you take the line, 
“Oh, well, old Bill’s a nice old thing; true he’s not 
much use, but he’s not doing much harm and, any- 
way, it would be bad luck on his wife and children 
to have him broke,”’ you are letting down not only 
old Bill’s brother officers but the men who have to 
serve under him and the country that old Bill is 
paid to defend. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Turning now to knowledge. We need not dwell 
much on that. It must be self-evident that a man 
cannot be a really good commander unless he really 
knows his job — and a great deal about the jobs 
of the officers and men under him. Obviously this 
does not mean detailed technical knowledge. Only 
the most junior commander can and should have a 
sound working knowledge of the technical job of 
each man under him; if more senior officers, com- 
manding large units and formations, try to know 
all about every man’s job they will never see the 
woods for the trees and will be a public nuisance, 
not to say danger. 

This, of course, applies more strongly the higher 
one goes in the hierarchy of command. A corps com- 
mander can't be expected to be able to fight a tank 
or build a Bailey bridge, any more than an air mar- 
shal can be an expert operational pilot or know all 
about the guts of a radar set. They must have been 
able to do this sort of thing in their day, but if 
they try to do it now they will merely be wasting 
time which they should be spending on the proper 
exercise of their command. Please do not take this 
to mean that I don’t think air marshals should fly 
— on the contrary, I think it essential that they 
should. What I do mean is that if they are always 
doing what flight lieutenants are paid to do it can 
only be at the expense of what they are paid to 
do — command. 
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What senior officers must know from past prac- 
tical experience, from careful objective analysis of 
present experience, and from study (including the 
study of history) is what can be done and what is 
the best way of doing it, how long these things take, 
and what are the difficulties, dangers, and hardships 
involved in doing them. 


JUDGMENT 


Judgment must be based on knowledge. Beware 
of the man who thinks he can do the right thing 
instinctively, which usually means he can't be both- 
ered to get down to it and really study his job, but 
hopes he will be “‘all right.’’ Judgment is largely a 
question of balance — but not too much balance. 
The man who has in excess what someone once 
called ‘‘the lawyer's terrible capacity for seeing both 
sides of a question’’ is liable to find himself unable 
to make a decision. Nor is knowledge in itself a 
guarantee of judgment. Several of the cleverest men 
I know have no judgment at all. Lord Swinton tells 
in his book of Stanley Baldwin's comment on some- 
one who had committed some particularly outrageous 
error of judgment: ‘He could never have done that, 
Philip; it takes a really clever man to be such a 
bloody fool.” 


No; judgment can be cultivated to some extent 
and certainly grows with experience that is one 
of the arguments against too rapid promotion. But 
I'm afraid if you really have no judgment you are 
unlikely to be able to develop it much and with- 
out it other qualities such as will power and courage 
will become a positive danger. There are few things 
more perilous than the man with no judgment but 
with guts and determination he is almost as 
dangerous as old Moltke's third category of officer. 
You may remember he said something to the effect 
that there were officers who are clever and hard- 
working they make good staff officers; then there 
are some who are clever and idle ——- they should be 
marked down for high command; but those who are 
stupid and hard-working they are a danger to 
the service and should be got rid of immediately. 

INTEGRITY 

Finally, integrity. I have already said that in 
talking to men absolute sincerity is an essential. Ac- 
tually, that is true of all dealings with men. A 
commander is no good unless he can inspire loyalty 
in his men. But, remember, loyalty is not a one-way 
street; if your men are to be loyal to you, you must 
be loyal to them, put their welfare before your own, 
and never call on them to do anything that you 
have not done, or been ready to do, yourself. I don’t 
think it would be possible to sum up this quality of 
integrity better than in a sentence which is engraved 
on the Winchester War Memorial: 


“Thou therefore, for whom they died, seek not 
thine own, but serve as they served and, whether in 
peace or in war, bear thyself ever as Christ's soldier, 
gentle in all things, valiant in action, steadfast in 
adversity.” 
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flo ng the Watertront 


cA euicx thinking U. S. Coast 
Guardsman drew special gratitude 
and recognition recently at San 
Diego even though he protested that 
his action was only in the line of 
duty. 

Aviation Ordnanceman Raymond 
A. Gruen was aboard a Coast Guard 
plane that alighted on the water 
August 5 off Point Loma where sur- 
vivors were struggling. They had 
parachuted from the plane that later 
fell into the sea with the loss of two 
lives. 

“When we got in close I saw one 
man who looked as though he was 
exhausted. I was afraid he might 
not be able to stay up until we could 
get him,’’ Gruen recalled later. ‘‘So 
I went over the side.”’ 

The man in the water was Wil 
lard Wilson, civilian radar techni- 
cian, who had used up almost all 
his strength at that point. He was 
on the verge of losing consciousness 
when Gruen swam to his side and 
held him up until the plane could 
take them aboard. 


“If it hadn't been for Gruen, I 


don’t think i could have lasted,” 
Wilson said. 

As a token of gratitude, Gruen 
was presented with a fine wrist 
watch contributed by Wilson and 
a group of his associates. 


James E, STAUDINGER, a 
World War II veteran from Phila- 
delphia, was recently elected national 
commander of the Coast Guard 
League. The league held its national 
convention in Toledo, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 9-13. 

The convention delegates voted 
to open the league membership 
ranks to the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and to grant associate memberships 
to any American citizens who may 
be interested in the Coast Guard. 
Heretofore the league membership 
consisted only of persons who had 
formerly served in the Coast Guard. 

Delegates voted to hold the 1953 
national convention in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 


Ix FORMAL ceremonies aboard 


On the quarterdeck of the Cutter CAMPBELL at St. George Base, Staten Island, crewmen pre- 
sent their former commanding officer with tokens of their esteem. Left to right: Raymond 
Apodaca, seaman, who offered a new cap from the deck force; Morton Pasker, commissary- 
man, first, who presented a wallet from the commissary and supply division, and Arthur W. 
Keck, Jr., boilertender second, who presented a handsome mantle clock from the “black 
gang.” Captain Henry Wuensch, the departing commanding officer, was overwhelmed by 
the surprise presents. He laughed at the new cap, for when packing his belongings for a 
shore job in Washington, the captain was obliged to retire his very salty and battered 
“steaming cap” that he habitually wore at sea on North Atlantic weather patrol. 
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the Cutter CAMPBELL, Captain 


Theodore Joseph Fabik took com- 
mand of that North Atlantic weath- 
er patrol ship. He relieved Captain 
Henry J. Wuensch, who has taken 


a personnel post at Headquarters in 
Washington. 


An engineering instructor at the 
Coast Guard Academy since 1938, 
Captain Fabik served as executive 
officer aboard the CAMPBELL during 
ts summer cruise to Europe this year. 


Hy: Do any of the East Coast 
units have a football team that 
would care to match ability with the 
gridiron team sponsored by the Re- 
ceiving Center at Cane May, N. J.? 
If so, lose no time in communicat- 
ing with the Cape May team. 

It was regrettable that circumstances 
prevented the Cape May baseball 
team meeting the baseball team of 
the C. G. Yard, Curtis Bay. These 
two teams established fine records 
against classy opposition but a post- 
season game became impossible when 
the players of the Cape May team 
were transferred to far-flung units. 
If the Yard should decide to sponsor 
a football team, perhaps a post-sea- 
son game could be arranged with 


Cape May. 


Captain John Rountree has been 
designated Chief of Staff of the 
Third District. ... Lieutenant Rob- 
ert Hagan has reported to Savannah, 
Ga., for duty with the Marine In- 
spection Offices there. Lieutenant 
Hagan should feel right at home as 
he is a graduate of Savannah High 
School. . . . Formal transfer orders 
were recently issued to Woody, dog 
mascot of the Cutter WOoODBINE. 
Woody was replaced by Soogy 
(K9-2). The transfer orders were 
hilarious but were too lengthy for 
reproduction in these pages... . Eu- 
gene Bowles, BM3, of Deep Water 
Shoals Lighthouse; Lee Hall, Vir- 
ginia, would like to hear from for- 
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mer buddies who went through boot 
training with him at Cape May back 
in 1950. 


A retired man who manages to 
keep busy is Commander John Kel- 
liher who was recently proclaimed 
American of the Week by the Hono 
The 
Commander is active in civic affairs 
and is Vice Commodore of the C. G. 
Auxiliary in the 14th District... . 
The world is full of willing people; 
some willing to work, the rest wil- 
ling to let them. . A round of 
ceremonies marked the recent retire 
ment of Captain John Oettl in New 
Orleans recently. Captain Oettl was 
an expert in the field of Merchant 
Marine Safety. .. . William Cohen 
of San Francisco states that he'd like 
to see someone write a story about 
the duties of the cargo ship KUKUI. 
We agree with the suggestion. . . 
George Shimer has taken up new du 
ties at the Supply Center, Jersey 
City. Shimer is a junior grade lieu 
tenant who enlisted as an apprentice 
seaman back in 1930 and worked 
his way up the ladder by sheer abil- 
ity. Lieutenant Commander 
William Stiles has been transferred 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
where he will work with the Cap- 
tain of the Port detail. 


lulu Chamber of Commerce. 


A new arrival aboard the Cutter 
FINCH is Lieutenant Oliver Horky, 
transferred from the ROCKAWAY. 
He’s another former seaman who 
started at the bottom of the ladder 
and won his way into commissioned 
ranks. It’s a little late to tell 
of affairs associated with the celebra 
tion of Coast Guard Day but we 
understand that one of the outstand- 
ing programs of that day took place 
in Charleston, §. C. Yeoman Mike 
Graff tells us that the personnel from 
many ships and shore units got to- 
gether with civilian employees and 
had a gala party and picnic... . 
M. Pittman, retired BM, would like 
to hear from former shipmates of 
the BIBB and the City of Norfolk. 
Pittman’s address is simply Stacy, 
N. C. ... Captain Fred Vetterick 
has been transferred from duty in 
Alaska to the staff of Rear Admiral 
Louis Olson, as Chief of the Opera- 
tions Division, Third District... . 
Erick Lundberg of the C. G. Auxili- 
ary, Flotilla 78, Depoe Bay, Oregon, 
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“She sure is beautiful. Such lines, what a superstructure, etc.” 


recently received the Gold Life-Sav 
ing Medal for his heroic work in 
saving the life of a fisherman whose 


Rear 


Admiral Norman Leslie, Command 


ship was destroyed by storm. 


er of the 13th District, made the pre 
behalf of the Secretary 
Men are like wines, 


sentation in 
of Treasury... 
age souring the bad and bettering 
the good. . . . God gives every bird 
its food, but does not throw it into 


the nest. 

Captain Herman Diehl reported 
recently for a new tour of duty in 
the 13th District, Seattle. He had 
been serving as Chief of Personnel in 
the First District, Boston. . . . Cap- 
tain Preston Mavor, recently com- 
manding officer of the BARATARIA, 
has been transferred to personnel 
duty in Boston. ... Lieutenant Al- 
fred Deneault sends us a line to the 
effect that he has been reading this 
MAGAZINE for twenty-five years 
and, as he grows older, he finds he 


simply cannot get along without his 
monthly copy. We appreciate 


such interest. Lieut. Deneault is on 


duty in Dubuque, Iowa, as a Mer 
Males 
same 


chant Marine inspector. . . . 
talk about the 
thing, but not in the same words 


and females 


or in the same room. ... If a wise 
wife told her husband not to hurry 
back from his fishing cr business ex 
pedition, he might never leave home! 
... Art Langlie completed 12 weeks 
of recruit training recently at Ala 
meda, Calif. Art is the son of the 
Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton. The kid is a Princeton grad- 
uate. Captain Paul Cronk re- 
cently assumed new duties as Cap- 
tain of the Port, Los Angeles. Re- 
lieving Captain Cronk in Boston is 
Captain Oliver Peterson. 


Lieutenant George Schmidt re 
ported aboard the Cutter SPENCER 
a few days ago. He'll be damage 
control officer. He recently had 
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served aboard the Pacific Coast Cut- 
ter GRESHAM and the IRONWOOD, 
the latter operating out of Guam. 

Lieutenant Commander Mark 
McGarity was recently assigned to 
Marine Inspection duties in New 
York. Commander McGarity will 
be remembered as the Coast Guard 
Cadet who was Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Boxing Champion in 1941 
and 1942... . If you were born a 
gentleman, that was just a happen- 
stance; but if you die one, that will 
be a grand achievement. ... The 
crowning objective of every girl’s 
education should be to know a good 
man when she sees one, and to give 
bad ones a quick brushoff. . .. What 
we need in this column that you are 
reading are a lot of brief items about 
you, your family and your ship- 
mates. Just send in the news, we'll 
print it just as we have been doing 
for twenty-five years. 


BIRTHS 


A seven-pound two-ounce girl, 
Ingrid Carol, was born on August 
8, 1952, in Herrick Memorial Hos- 
pital, Berkeley, Calif., to Marjorie 
and Stan Anderson. Stan is a YN1 
in the 12th C. G. District Engineer- 
ing Office. Ingrid, 19!4 inches long 
at birth, is the first child of the 
Andersons. 


A six-pound six-ounce girl, Vic- 
toria Lynn, was born on August 
19, 1952, in Herrick Memorial Hos- 


~“Woee.., 
ne 


“Everything seems backward to me today!” 


pital, Berkeley, Calif., to Polly and 
Ed Reinhart. Ed is a YN2 stationed 


at the Coast Guard Depot, Yerba 
Vic 
toria, 18 inches long at birth, is the 
first child of the Reinharts. 


Buena Island, San Francisco. 


VACATION 


Chief Boatswain’s Mate and Mrs. 
Bob Workman recently returned to 
San Francisco after taking a 2,000 
mile trip to Ensenada, Mexico. They 
went deep sea fishing for tuna and 
albacore off the Mexican coast with 
no luck but enjoyed the Fourth of 
July celebration in Ensenada. ‘‘Boy 
—all of the people in the U. S. must 


“I'm expecting a discharge any time now.” 
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have been down in Mexico for the 
Fourth,”’ exclaimed Bob. Enroute 
to Mexico, the Workmans stopped 
off at Pioneer Town, just outside 
of Los Angeles. Pioneer Town is 
a complete old-time western city 
used by Hollywood motion picture 
studios in making western movies. 
Another highlight of the trip was 
the few days spent in the scenic re- 
sort region of Big Bear Lake in 
southern California. While Bob and 
his wife Jane took their two-week 
vacation, their two sons went to 
summer camp at Yosemite National 
Park. Bob is Officer-in-Charge of 
Point Bonita Light Station which is 
a few miles northwest of San Fran- 
cisco. 


GarvizR this summer, Ship's 
Clerk Hugh Craven, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Officer for the Twelfth Coast 
Guard District, was paid a great 
tribute by fellow Armed Forces offi- 
cials. 


From a field of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
representatives, Craven was over- 
whelmingly chosen Northern Cali- 
fornia Armed Forces Baseball Com- 
missioner for the 1952 season. 


As Baseball Commissioner, the 
personable Coast Guard officer found 
time from his active personnel du- 
ties to coordinate 14 service teams 
into two leagues. He arranged a 28- 
game playing schedule for each team 
and organized a post-season play-off 
series between the two leagues. Other 
duties for Commissioner Craven 
were to sanction the selection of 
umpires, publish progressive weekly 
reports on team standings, and han- 
dle business arrangements for the 
Coast Guard’s lone league entry — 
the Alameda (Calif.) Seahawks. 


In addition to the gratitude ex- 
pressed by Northern California 
Armed Forces baseball officials, 
Craven was honored by having a 
championship Coast Guard team at 
the end of the season. The Alameda 
Seahawks won the American League, 
the over-all Armed Forces League, 
and the Twelfth Naval District 
championships. 
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BOXING COMES TO LIFE AT GROTON TRAINING STATION 


S ometHinc new has been added 
to provide punch to the recreational 
activities at the Training Station at 
Groton, Connecticut. Boxing smok 
ers are now offered every 
month through the cooperation of 
Captain Beckwith Jordan and Com 
mander F. J. Statts. 

The inauguration of this program 
received an enthusiastic ovation from 
the men with previous boxing ex 
perience and from some who had 
never even ventured into a ring. 
With the procurement of a boxing 
ring from the U. S. Submarine Base 
in New London, a training program 
was immediately set up; heavy bags, 
speed bags, skip ropes, and other 
gear were made available to aid the 
prospective Marcianos and Walcotts 
in their training maneuvers. 

An attractive card was arranged 
by James Ryan, FCI, and Robert 
Bonville, RMC, the fighters were 
given a complete physical examina 
tion, and a crowded arena wildly 
greeted the sound of the bell. The 
contestants were capably and clev 
erly handled by a group well versed 
in boxing savvy. Ryan, in the role 
of the boxing coach, was a middle 
weight Golden Glover and middle- 
weight champ of the aircraft carrter 
TARAWA while in the Navy. John 
Keller, YNC, a former Golden 
Glover from Nebraska, and Henry 
Smith, GMC, former heavyweight 
boxer of the Navy, handled the vari 
ous fighters. The participants waged 
colorful battles in their debut of the 
boxing season. 

RESULTS 

First Bout James Hurtubise 
146 Ibs... EN School, defeated Ger 
ald Fulcher, 146 Ibs., CS School, in 
a split decision. 

Second Bout Stanley Lev, 149 
Ibs... RM School, won a unanimous 
decision over Christy Christianson, 
155 Ibs., RM School. 

Third Bout Billy Sveck, 168 
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Ibs., DC School, decisioned 
Snyder, 170 Ibs., GM School. 

Fourth Bout (Wrestling Bout) 
This bout was an exhibition staged 
between Tommy Kern, GM School, 
former member of the Oregon State 
College wrestling team, and Donald 
Caldwell, CS School, from Chicago, 
Ill. Ten minutes of wrestling, pack 
ed with thrills and the usual grunts 
and groans, was enjoyed by a cheer- 
ing crowd. 

Fifth Bout Bill Lillie, 168 
Ibs., RM School, TKO'd Ben Bul 
lard, 165 Ibs., Instructor, in 46 sec 
onds of the second round when Bul 
lard was unable to continue. The 
referee stopped the bout when it was 
evident that Bullard groggy 
from a series of jolts to the head. 

Sixth Bout Ralph Hogue, 180 
Ibs. RM School, TKO'd Louis 
Negri, 172 Ibs., FT School, in one 
minute and fifty-seven 
the second round. Negri was well 
ahead in scoring when suddenly 
Hogue opened up with a series of 


John 


was 


seconds of 


left hooks and right crosses to the 
head and stomach that rendered 
Negri defenseless. The referee stop 
ped the fight. 

Seventh Bout Freddie Fulcher, 
180 lbs... RM School, decisioned 
Mike Wilimon, 175 Ibs., DC 
School, in a bout that featured beau 
tiful boxing. Wilimon took the first 
round, but Fulcher staged an excel 
lent comeback to take the last two 
and the decision. 

Eighth Bout In the most spec 
tacular event of the evening, George 
Fuller, 192 Ibs., RM School, and 
Myron Sheban, 185 Ibs., RM 
School, fought to a draw as the 
crowd cheered itself hoarse. Sheban 
is the light-heavyweight champion 
of the station and Fuller is a former 
National AAU Golden Glover. 
Judge McGillacuddy, BMC, scored 
the fight 16 points for Sheban and 
14 points for Fuller. Judge McNeil, 
ADC, scored 16 points for Fuller 
and 14 for Sheban. Referee Ryan 
called the bout a draw. 








Think you can stop your car on a dime? Don’t kid 
yourself. Youngsters at play don’t always give you 
time to. Better slow down near schools and playgrounds. 
A dime’s a pretty small target. 


&) Be Careful—the child you save may be your own! 


“=” — Sponsored in the interest of child safety by 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


First In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE LANDINGS AT SICILY 


Tue invasion of Sicily was a very big affair. The 
British landed on the east side, the Americans on the 
west side. The American area was divided into three 
sections. In the center position, the SAMUEL CHASE 
and the JOSEPH T. DICKMAN, both Coast Guard man- 
ned, had a considerable role in the landings. The 
LEONARD Woop, Coast Guard-manned, was in the 
southern section, having come directly from the States 
with the 45th Army Division. 


The invasion of Sicily was looked upon with con- 
siderable dread. ‘‘Everybody was pretty scared,’’ Cap- 
tain Charles W. Harwood, USCG, Commanding Offi- 
cer of the DICKMAN, later related. ‘‘We thought — I 
mean the higher authority —- that we might take a 
shellacking. As a result, everything was planned in 
detail. We had full dress rehearsals. We had experi- 
enced ships and experienced men. The thing went off 
like clockwork. We ran into some opposition, but 
there were no submarines involved at this time. Some- 
times our own planes and sometimes the enemy were 
overhead. I regretted that they never seemed to tangle 
when they were in our vicinity. They did strafe the 
beaches and they dropped bombs occasionally. They 
had been flying around and hadn't really hurt us any, 
and one afternoon I was dissertating to the rest of the 
officers on how foolish this high altitude bombing was 

they couldn't hit us. In the middle of that I heard 
one of the yeomen say, ‘They are dropping leaflets on 
us.” The leaflets turned out to make a lot of noise. 
They knocked a lot of holes in us and wounded a few 
men. It was only a close miss, but close enough to 
make the boys realize they had been around.” 


In Sicily, as in North Africa, Commander (later 
Captain) Harwood was one of the most able leaders, 
distinguishing himself for sound judgment in planning, 
thorough indoctrination of his forces, and by his cool 
and skillful leadership under fire. In addition to his 
duty as Commanding Officer of the transport JOSEPH 
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T. DICKMAN, he commanded the Naval Task Group 
which landed assault battalions directly on the beaches 
fronting Gela, Sicily. How he came through unscathed 
while close beside him men were wounded and killed, 
is a saga of dauntless courage, confidence and faith. 


Captain Harwood was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for outstanding service while commanding this Naval 
Task Group during the assault on Sicily. The award 
was made by Vice Admiral H. K. Hewitt, Commander 
of the U. S. Naval Forces in Northwest African Waters, 
in the name of the President of the United States, and 
was presented by Admiral Waesche. The citation 
awarding the Legion of Merit to Captain Harwood 
reads ‘For exceptionally meritorious performance of 
outstanding service as Commander of a Naval Task 
Group during the amphibious assault on the Island of 
Sicily. In addition to his duty as commanding officer 
of a U. S. transport, Captain Harwood commanded 
the Naval Task Group which landed assault battalions 
directly on the beaches fronting Gela, Sicily. By his 
sound judgment in planning, thorough indoctrination 
of his forces, and by his cool and skillful leadership 
under fire the assault battalions were expeditiously 
landed and supported, thereby greatly contributing to 
the success of the invasion. The able leadership and 
outstanding professional skill displayed by Captain 
Harwood reflected great credit upon himself and the 
Naval Service.” 


Getting the small craft overside was risky, tricky 
work. Tackle parted, boats were stove in. On the 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, for example, a 25-ton LCM 
broke loose as it was being hoisted outboard, and 
began to swing like a pendulum with the roll of the 
ship, banging up against the ship, now up by the 
bridge, now by the fantail. And every time she struck 
the ship's side something gave, with a booming crash 
that could be heard through the entire transport area. 
Little rocket boats were smashed and sank as soon as 
they hit the water. It was a nasty, dangerous business 
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to be carried on in pitch darkness, under the guns of 
a waiting enemy. 


But the job was done, with surprisingly few casual 
ties. The small boats formed their circles, came along- 
side; the soldiers clambered down the cargo nets into 
the heaving, bobbing craft. And at 0215 right on 
time — the boats of the Dime and Joss forces headed 
for the beaches of Sicily. There was an hour's delay 
in the Cent Area, caused by the weather, then the boats 
of that force, too, raced in for the assault. 


LANDINGS AT GELA 


The following eye-witness account by Captain Har- 
wood gives an all-over picture of what operation Husky 
looked like as the assault got under way: 


The JOSEPH T. DICKMAN, APA No. 13, was man- 
ned for the greater part by men and officers from the 
Coast Guard; with some Navy boats’ crews, other 
ratings, and Navy officers. The ship was commissioned 
June 10, 1941, and went immediately to Onslow Bay 
to train and conduct exercises with units of the First 
Division (Army). Some of these same troops came 
back aboard a little over two years later in the Medi- 
terranean and made the landings at Gela, Sicily, 
with us. 


The DICKMAN had been ordered to the Pacific but 
received orders, after making a convoy trip to Bris- 
bane, Australia, to report to the Atlantic Amphibious 
We were then assigned to the Mediterranean 
Area and enroute took a consignment of colored troops, 


Force. 


about twenty-five hundred of them, from Norfolk to 
Oran. We were part of an Attack Transport Division 
under Captain Edgar, USN. 


Upon arrival at Oran the Division reported to Ad- 
miral Hall, to become part of the Amphibious Force 
of the Northwest African Waters. For about a month, 
there, we trained units of the First Division and, in 
company with the other ships, held a full dress re- 
hearsal at Andaluses Bay. Here actual conditions were 
similated as nearly as possible. However, a change in 
plans was made and the DICKMAN was assigned as a 
task group leader to land a special force consisting of 
Rangers, combat engineers, and a chemical war service 
battalion which was to provide artillery support. This 
unit was equipped with 4.2 mortars. A unit of the 
RAF, which was complete with trucks, bombs, lubri 
cating oil, gasoline, and mats for the field was aiso 
attached. We moved up to Algiers for the final staging. 


The landings at Sicily were to be made by three task 
forces of American units. The one to the northward 
near Licata, was to be composed of small craft carry 
ing an Army division which was mounted at Bizerte. 
The central force, which was called the ‘““Dime’’ force, 
was to land at Gela, and on the beaches below Gela 
A third unit, the ““Cent,’’ made up of transports under 
Admiral Kirk, was to come directly from the States 
and land new troops about twelve miles below Gela. 


The task group to which the DICKMAN was assigned 
was made up, in addition to the DICKMAN, of two 
British transports, the PRINCE CHARLES and _ the 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES W. HARWOOD 


PRINCE LEOPOLD, some LCI’s and LST’s, one PC 
boat assigned as the boat group control, and two SC’s 
assigned for secondary control and close fire support. 
During the rehearsal at Andaluses, the two British boats 
were not present, but appeared after we arrived at 
Algiers. There was time available at Algiers to hold 
joint exercises, and these were held both in the day 
time and at night. The principal desire was to indoc- 
trinate the boat crews and the wave commanders, and 
to see that the technique of both services and all phases 
of the plans were understood by every man in the unit. 
We loaded troops in Algiers and sailed about four days 
before the assumed date for landing. The Southern 
Task Force, which had rendezvoused at Oran, fell in 
behind us, the second day out. The ships sailed down 
through the Tunisian war channel and headed to the 
eastward, then turned up, and took a departure off 
Malta. The column of LST’s and LCI’s, which had 
stayed at Bizerte and Tunis, joined us that afternoon, 
that is on D-1 day. 


Very heavy weather was encountered. This did not 
particularly affect the larger ships but made very rough 
going for the LCI's and the patrol craft. They were 
able to pull through, however, and were in their as- 
signed positions when we arrived off the beaches. A 
3ritish submarine, the SHAKESPEARE, had been assign- 
ed to reconnoiter the area prior to our arrival and take a 
definite position off the approach. During the last few 
hours the sea moderated considerably and the visibility 

came excellent. We were able to pick up the signals 
rom the SHAKESPEARE from some distance off and 
made the approach on her without any difficulty. 

Ihe ships were in column at this time with the 
cruiser SAVANNAH acting as tactical command and lead- 
ing the column. The DICKMAN was next in line, fol- 
lowed by the units of her task group. We had been 
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warned that the planes carrying airborne troops would 
probably pass over us as we approached. The landings 
were scheduled to occur shortly after the moon had set. 
This was arranged so the paratroops could have some 
light to effect their landings and then the shipborne 
units could land at the darkest period. Shortly after 
we rounded the turn where the submarine beacon was 
located, the returning planes passed over us, flying about 
masthead height. In fact, they looked so close that I 
thought they would carry away our barrage baloon. 
We could see the firing on the island, particularly tracers 
firing at planes and some lights. Bonfires were burn- 
ing. These were visible eight or ten miles distant. After 
we rounded the submarine, whose position we were 
able to check and determine as fairly close, a run was 
made at a definite speed and course and we stopped at 
what was very nearly the exact position we had deter- 
mined on for lowering our boats. 


This was a very critical phase of the operation, from 
the transport viewpoint, because of the difficulty the 
small boats have in running into the beach, which was 
unmarked at the time they started. The distance of 
around six miles, with unreliable compasses, could cause 
the boats to get off as much as a mile or two. During 
the final approach, activities ashore subsided somewhat, 
as though they had thought the show was over for the 
evening. When we arrived in that area we stopped 
and gave some predetermined signals to the ships astern 
of us so that the entire force would be in its prescribed 
positions. A boat was lowered immediately for the 
use of the beach-marking crew. They went immedi- 
ately in toward the beaches that had been assigned to 
the force. These beaches lay one on each side of a mole 
which extended out from Gela about a thousand feet. 
It had been hoped to seize this mole and use it for un- 
loading of vessels, particularly the LST’s. We had 
considerable time in which to lower our troops and 
1 had intended to wait awhile after we got there in 
order to prevent the troops from having too long a lay 
in the boat, pending the run into the beach. However, 
there was still some activity ashore and a searchlight 
from the beach began to swing around. It was a rather 
peculiar thing about the light that each time it swung 
over us it was lifted. It looked almost as though it 
was intentional and a rumor (that some of our casual- 
ties came back with) was that the Italians thought that 
their own ships had come in to protect them. They 
said that they expected the landing and thought that 
their own navy had come down to thwart it. Seeing 
this light, and knowing the position of the Italian bat- 
teries, it seemed that they might start to work on us 
at any moment, so we put our troops in the water and 
had them ready to go. 


The DICKMAN could land a complete unit, that is, 
lower them and have them ready to start into the beach, 
in about twenty minutes. In this case about an hour 
and a half was available, but it was necessary to get 
them clear so that if shells started landing the casual 
ties would be very much lighter, and we would be 
sure of having at least the major part of the men ready 
to go and carry out their mission. It was also desirable 
to let the boat-control vessels arrive in position so that 
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the landing boats could form and go with them. The 
patrol craft had had some difficulty, due to the heavy 
weather, and were somewhat late in arriving. So it 
was necessary to start the boats in on their own. But, 
fortunately, the patrol craft arrived just after they had 
started and were able to catch up with them. We sent 
the boats in, kept track of them in our radar screens, 
and were able to assist them in arriving at the right 
place on the beach. The scout boat had found the 
beach and properly marked it. His lights were visible 
some distance, so the boats were all able to find the 
correct beach and the correct part of it. 


The boats went in in waves. We had two battalions 
of Rangers, one was divided between the boats of the 
two British transports, and one in the boats of the 
DICKMAN. These boats formed a line abreast and 
landed simultaneously on the beach, one battalion on 
one side of the mole and one on the other. They were 
followed at an interval of twenty-five minutes by a 
battalion of combat engineers, these being used as 
shock troops on this occasion. They were then fol- 
lowed by the LCI’s carrying the chemical warfare 
unit with their mortars and immediate ammunition. 
Behind them we sent in some Army “DUKWS"” 
loaded with ammunition for the immediate support 
of the troops. The boats ran into some fire on the 
way in but the troops were able to get off successfully 
with the exception of one Army Lieutenant who was 
killed by machinegun fire from shore before he could 
land. The heaviest fire was received by the boats just 
after they retracted. Fortunately, however, the crews 
escaped with the loss of only one man killed and five 
wounded. Most of the wounded were able to return 
to their boats after receiving first-aid aboard the ship. 


The loading of equipment continued after the first 


troops went off. Boats were assigned from the 
OBERON, which is an AKA, and some were also avail- 
able from the LST, which did not require them for 
her own immediate use. These were loaded with am- 
munition and stood by awaiting word from the beach 
as to the proper place to land, and that the beachhead 
was secured. 


The troops were an unusually able unit. Most of 
them had been seasoned in the actions at Tunis and 
in the landings at Oran and were composed largely of 
specially selected men from the Army. The Com- 
manding Officer of the troops was Colonel Darby of 
the Rangers, who went in with our boat group com- 
mander. He-checked the position of his troops on the 
beach and then landed himself. The troops then im- 
mediately went in and around the town, caught the 
Italian Staff still in their beds, and captured 600 pris 
oners before daylight. They had so firmly secured the 
town that the Colonel was able to come back to the 
ship for a visit at noon time. 

There were numerous casualties on the beaches due 
to the fact that it was heavily mined. Vehicles mines 
were planted very thickly and there were many per- 
sonnel mines. Most of the casualties to the troops 
were caused by the personnel mines. A few were hit 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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REAR ADMIRAL L. W. PERKINS 


Commander 14th District 


‘R, AR ADMIRAL Louis W. 
PERKINS was born at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, 9 March, 1894, and 
received his early education in the 
public Newton, Mass. 
Following one year at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, he 
entered the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Connecticut. Upon 
graduating from the Academy in 
1918 he was assigned to the New 
York Division at New York, N. Y. 

Following his appointment as En- 
sign on | August, 1918, he subse 
quently was promoted until on 13 
October, 1949, he was confirmed in 
the rank of Rear Admiral, with date 
of rank from 1 December, 1949. 

In February, 1919, he was assign 
ed to the ANDROSCOGGIN; in Au- 
gust, 1921, to the TALLAPOOSA, 
and in November, 1923, to the SEN 
ECA. In October, 1926, he was as- 
signed as executive officer of the UN 
ALGA, stationed at Juneau, Alaska, 
succeeding to command of that ves 
se] in August, 1927. In October, 
1928, he was assigned as executive 
officer of the NORTHLAND until 
designated executive officer of Section 
Base Two at New York in Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

In September, 1932, he was as 
signed command of the ESCANABA, 
then building at Bay City, Mich. 
The ESCANABA was the first of five 
165-foot ice-breaking cutters built 
by the Coast Guard. In 1935 that 
vessel accomplished the first pre-sea 
son opening of the Straits of Mack- 
inac to navigation, demonstrating 
the capabilities of that type of vessel 
for ice breaking. He was assigned to 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Wash 
ington, D. C., as public relations 
officer from October, 1935, until 
July, 1936, when he was transferred 
to the Academy for four years as 
commandant of cadets. 


schools of 
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He was next assigned command 


of the ITASCA in June, 1940. When 
that vessel was delivered to the Brit 
ish Government in May, 1941, he 
took command of the Navy trans 
port HUNTER LIGGETT. He remain 
ed on that vessel until he was ap 
pointed Assistant District Coast 
Guard Officer, 12th Naval District, 
San Francisco, California, in June, 
1943. 


When in March, 1946, the office 


of Commander, North Atlantic 
Ocean Patrol was created at Argen 
tia, Newfoundland, he was assigned 
to command. The command in 
cluded, in addition to operation of 
weather ships, collateral duties as 
commander, International Ice Patrol 
and commander, Greenland Patrol, 
as well as operational control over 
the U. S.-manned North Atlantic 
Loran Stations in Greenland, Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland. When bud- 
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getary limitations required a reduc- 
tion in the program, the command 
was disestablished, and Rear Ad- 
miral Perkins was appointed Com- 
mander, 2nd Coast Guard District, 
St. Louis, Missouri, in September, 
1947. His next assignment was his 
present one of Commander, 14th 
Coast Guard District, Honolulu, 
Giy .* 

During World War I, Rear Ad- 
miral Perkins, then holding the rank 
of Ensign, served in New York as a 
supervisor of loading explosives. 
When the United States entered 
World War II he was in command 
of the Navy transport HUNTER LIG- 
GETT, one of three such vessels which 
were wholly manned by Coast 
Guard officers and men. The LIG- 
GETT was the flagship of Transport 


Division Three, Amphibious Force, 
U. S. Atlantic Fleet. Until April, 
1942, the vessel was engaged in 
training Army and Marine troops 
on the East Coast. Assignment to 
the South Pacific Area was then 
made, the vessel taking an Army 
mobile hospital group with troops 
to Tonga Island in the Friendly 
Group. The Amphibious Force then 
proceeded to New Zealand for train- 
ing. The LIGGETT participated in 
the initial seizure and occupation of 
Guadalcanal 7-10 August, 1942, 
and was credited with having shot 
down four enemy bombers during 
that period. Until Rear Admiral 
Perkins’ detachment in June, 1943, 
the vessel was engaged in transport- 
ing troops and supplies to Guadal- 
canal. 


Between the two World Wars 
Rear Admiral Perkins served at sea 
in all the waters surrounding the 
United States from Ice Patrol in the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from San Diego, 
California to the Bering Sea, and on 
the Great Lakes. In addition to 
serving two years on the UNALGA 
in Alaskan waters, he made two 
cruises to the Bering Sea on the 
NORTHLAND and ITASCA. 


Rear Admiral Perkins was award- 
ed the Cross of the Crown of Italy 
in 1935 for support to the flight of 
General Balbo from Rome to Chi- 
cago. He holds Victory medals for 
both World Wars, the American De- 
fense, American Theatre and the 
Asiatic Theatre medals. 





THE LANDINGS AT SICILY 


(Continued from Page 36) 











by machine guns and there were some small calibre 


high explosives, possibly 40 mm. type. 

Our small boats worked unusually well on this oc- 
casion. We carried thirty-seven on the DICKMAN, 
and used about twenty-five others from the other units 
in the force. These boats were of the latest types, 
equipped with Diesel engines and had some armor- 
plating on the side. The crews were well trained. Of 
those from the DICKMAN, about half had participated 
in the landings at Fedela, French Morocco, and the 
other half had been received to replace some crews that 
we had left in New Caledonia. These new men had 
not had actual landing against opposition but had had 
considerable training at their school on the Pacific 
coast. We were also fortunate in having a number of 
reserve crews. 

The beach on which they had to land was quite 
uneven and it was rather difficult from their small- 
boat viewpoint. They got in successfully, however. 
On the initial landing two boats were lost. One had 
landed its troops and had retracted, was just about 
to turn when a shell landed alongside the stern and 
swung the boat around, causing it to broach and 
swamp on the beach. The other boat was a little more 
unfortunate. Upon approaching the beach the en- 
gineer had a little too much zeal and left the lock on 
the ramp unguarded so that he could man his machine- 
gun. The men had been informed, and it was the 
general impression that everybody had, that the land- 
ing would be very difficult. It was expected that the 
enemy would give us a warm welcome and our men 
were to force their way in regardless of the opposition 
met. This boat, which was in the first wave, would 
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have been able to use its machine guns effectively in 
case there were local machinegun nests close to the 
beach. The ramp was held by the brake and it was 
unguarded. Unfortunately, one of the troops brushed 
against it and released the ramp which caused the boat 
to flood and sink. There were no casualties, but the 
troops, of course, were wet and this particular unit of 
about thirty-five men were disorganized for some fif- 
teen or twenty minutes after they landed. The others 
got back safely. 


The Army ‘“‘ducks” were carried on an LST. These 
were able to launch themselves right over the ramp 
from the LST and were guided in by boats of the 
LCVP type assigned for that purpose. A distance of 
six miles was a rather long run for them as they had 
no navigational equipment. It was necessary to herd 
them in very much as you would any barges or other 
units that have no navigational facilities. The “ducks” 
landed and were extremely useful on the beach. It 
had been intended to have them come out and load 
equipment directly from the ships. Their special func- 
tion was to approach the beach, continue right up, 
and take the equipment that they were carrying di- 
rectly to the place where it was needed. This saved 
a great amount of labor in handling at the beach. 
Actual unloading from the ship, however, was not 
accomplished, as the ducks were kept continuously in 
use at the beach unloading the small craft, the LCI’s, 
and other units that arrived. 

There was a great deal of difficulty in recognizing 
planes due to the fact our own units were flying over 
and when the Germans came in it was a question of 
whether they were our own or the enemy’s. Small 
craft partly solved this problem by firing at everything 
that came by. During the night time we received some 
attention from German dive bombers. They came in, 
dropped their flares around, and you could hear noises 
of the bomb-drops sometimes of the planes, but the 
planes themselves were difficult to see. 


(To be continued.) 
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Old Salt Moves Into Retirement 


Anton Pekkain Completes Thirty-Year Career 


Chief Boatswain's Mate Sam Pekkain (shaking hands at right), is congratulated upon his 
retirement after 30 years’ service by Lieutenant M. I. Evgrofoff at the Coast Guard Depot, 
Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco 


Tie: end of August, 1952, mark- 
ed the end of thirty years’ service 
for one of the U. S. Coast Guard's 


most colorful old-timers. It was on 
August 29 that Chief Boatswain's 
Mate Anton (Sam) Pekkain was 
presented his retirement orders in 
formal ceremonies at Yerba Buena 
Island Buoy Depot, San Francisco. 

After the orders had been read by 
the Buoy Depot’s commanding offi- 
cer, Lieutenant M. I. Evgrofoff, 
Chief Pekkain (pronounced Pee- 
cain) was saluted by all of YBI’s 
military personnel and was given a 
farewell blast by one of the in-port 
buoy tenders, the Cutter WILLOW. 
Then the Depot’s civilian employees 
joined with the military personnel 
in giving Sam a durable two-piece 
set of leather luggage and a box of 
cigars as going-away gifts. 
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But Sam won't be going far, for 
a while at least. He lives just across 
the bay from San Francisco in Oak 
land at 1319 51st Avenue, with his 
wife Florence and 15-year-old son 
James. ‘‘My boy is a junior at Fre 
mont High in Oakland this year and 
I want him to graduate from high 
school and get the education that I 
never got,”” relates the Chief. ‘“‘I 
have hopes that James will pass a 
competitive exam after he completes 
high school and will be able to enter 
one of the best engineering colleges 
in the country, the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecti- 
cut. 


The five-foot five-inch Coast 
Guardsman was born on December 
3, 1894, in Europe's Baltic country 
of Latvia. Sam was raised in one of 
Latvia's largest cities, Riga, and be- 


came a merchant sailor when he was 
17 years old. For ten years he sailed 
on Russian, Norwegian, English and 
United States merchant vessels. 


In 1920 while sailing a World 
War I U. S. transport, he met an 
English girl in London and after 
thorough consideration (15 years), 
he sent for and married her at Ala- 
meda, California. in 1935. 


Sam joined the Coast Guard in 
1922 when the service, among other 
assignments, was protecting U. S. 
ports from smugglers and from rum 
runners who were trying to get their 
illegal cargoes into American cities 
without paying customs duties. 


“But the highlight of my thirty 
year career took place on the Cutter 
BEAR,” smiled the 57-year-old re 
tired chief. ‘“The BEAR worked out 
of Oakland and made an annual 
Alaskan cruise, going as far north as 
Point Barrow, Alaska. Well, sir, 
in June and July of 1924, we were 
stuck for 46 days in drift ice in the 
Bering Strait. I don't see what kept 
that ship’s wooden hull from break 
ing to pieces. We didn’t know from 
day to day if we'd ever get back to 
the States but finally we drifted 
loose on the 46th day. The BEAR 
was really well-built.”’ 


After seven years on the BEAR, 
Sam spent four years on San Fran 
cisco harbor boats chasing rum-run- 
ners. Then he returned to Alaskan 
waters aboard the Cutter SHOSHONE 
out of Oakland. After four years 
on the SHOSHONE, he was assigned 
to the Cutter TANEY. At that time, 
the TANEY operated out of Hono- 
lulu and was both a supply vessel 
and good-will ambassador to island 
inhabitants in the west and south 
Pacific. Then came an assignment 
on the Cutter RELIANCE and later 
on a 78-foot patrol boat, both out 
of Honolulu. 


After Sam had spent two years 
on light stations in the Hawaiian 
Islands, he returned to the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay area. He served 
at various stations in the Twelfth 
Coast Guard District until he was 
placed in charge of dock operations 
at Yerba Buena Island Buoy Depot 

a position he held until being 
retired. 
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DEAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 


|| these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
\ personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 
As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 


|| check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
Many New Titles West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
: cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 

Now Available To | books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


All Hands } Your BOOKSHOP Operator. 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 











Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 
Leather Braiding ($3.00) 


2 The New, Comprehensive Manual Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 





Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 
s = Fisherman’s Knots and Nets ($3.00) 
nanship B a S$ 5 C S Pp a m a fn sy h 4 p Boatbuilding In Your Back Vard ($5.50) 
ipation The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 
a Ll Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 
a n d N a Vv i g a t N 0 n Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 
Marine Dictionary ($4.50) 
Smali Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 
By Modern Marine Electricity ($3.50) 
Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 


EDMUND A GIBSON Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 
aad Tanker Manual ($3.00) 


Coast Guard Law Enforcement ($3.00) 


(-eF° This is a book of practical sea- Edmund A. Gibson has cut through American Merchant Seaman's Manual 

a unique book, laying reams of theoretical treatises to arrive (85.00) 

emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains at the essential facts, principles and , : ‘ 

ship and boat descriptions; directions action behind every phase of seaman- Science of Coaching Basketball ($1.75) 
($1.75) 


manship 


ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- Zone Defense and Attack 
SHIP is a thoroughly up-todate, read- Six-Man Football ($1.50) 
able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 


for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 


age; details on the care of anchors and a must for all men of the sea. 
small boats. The section on navigation With many illustrations and o complete Physical Conditioning 


is a lucid explanation of essential de- glossary of sea terms. Winning Sailboat Kaces ($2.50) 
tails — one that will enable anyone to $6.00 Story of the World Series ($4.00) 
learn to RavEge. on his own. The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 


diu Jitsu ($2.00) 
($1.75) 


All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP a pea ang 


College Slugger ($2.50) 











My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 
Basketball ($4.00) 


KRoxing ($4.00) 
Maritime Law For Seamen (81.00) Manual of Ship Construction (83.00) Football ($4.00) 


Manual of Celestial Navigation ($3.75) The Basle Design of Ships ($3.75) 


2: geiccgnenearthint retinitis The Team (98.80) U. 8S. Coast Guard Magazine (yeur's sub- 
scription) ($2.50) 

Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 

Football ($4.00) 

Se a See ete Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 


A Treatise on Compass Compensation Flashing Spikes (82.50) 
2.50 
($ ) The Turning Point (82.50) 
Damage Control, A Manual for Versonne! 
($4.00) 
Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 


Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) The Story of Boxing ($5.00) 


Collision Prevention ($5.00) SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) 


Rabe Rath (82.75) Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 

Power Golf (83.00) Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 

Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
($2.00) 


> : > Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Primer of Navigation (87.50) Functional Football ($4.00) case Gitesee: anh tthe nae 


ee Tei ee nT se oY ak ey ey eee Naval Leadership ($3.00) 
Marine Navigation ($5.50) ee bei Newer age wie ee ee a ne ggmana 
Marine Steam Engineering, First Course De You Masw Waceball? (61.98) eres © es “sy oes Oe 4 
($12.00) On a Destroyer'’s Bridge ($2.00) 
Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course The Gashouse Gang ($3.00) Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 
How to Pitch ($1.75) U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 


($7.50) 
Strikeout Story ($2.75) Il ($10.00) 


Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) They Played the Game (82.59) The U. &. Coast Gaard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 
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For generations the men of the U. S. Coast 
Guard have looked forward to the day when 
they would have their own Manual, a distinctly 
Coast Guard Manual. I am pleased to arinounce 
that the happy day has arrived! 

Your BOOKSHOP is privileged to announce 
the recent publication of The Coast Guardsman’s 
Manual. This manual is now available through 
the USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md., for the modest 
price of $3.50 per copy. 

The Coast Guardsman’s Manual parallels the 
old Bluejacket’s Manual which has served Navy 
men for more years than any of us can remem 
ber. However, Coast Guardsmen will welcome 
the new manual as one that basically belongs 
to them and to their outfit. 


COAST GUARDSMAN'S 
MANUAL 


For the First Time! Now Available to All Hands! 














Fully a third of this new manual contains all 
new material prepared by the Coast Guard and 
relating specifically to Coast Guard functions, 
activities, regulations and procedures. 


The Coast Guardsman's Manuel will prove 
to be of great interest to recruits and old-timers 
alike. It will also be of real interest to retired 
Coast Guardsmen and Coast Guard veterans. 
Ihe manual definitely fills a long-existing void. 


You may obtain your personal copy of The 
Coast Guardsman's Manual by forwarding 
$3.50 to me, your BOOKSHOP Operator. Sim- 
ply send cash, check or money order to Jeanne 
Klappholz, USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. Your 
copy will be mailed within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of your order. 
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Porter, get me another glass of 
ice water.” 

“Sorry, suh, but if I take any mo’ 
ice, dat corpse in the baggage car 
ain't gonna keep.” 

we 

A girl asked by her teacher to 
parse the word ‘‘kiss’”’ replied: ‘Kiss 
is a noun, also a conjunction, is 
never declined, it is common, never 
proper, is singular, also plural, and 
agrees with me.” 

* * * 

Bill: ‘I had a terrible experience 
during a blackout. I was kissing a 
woman, and when the lights came 
on I discovered it was my wife.” 

Phil: ‘‘Did she get sore? 

Bill: ‘‘No, she thought I 
some other man!” 

* + * 


was 


She was only a_ shoemaker's 
daughter, but she stuck to the last. 
e<¢>% 


He: “Look! Our captain is go 
ing to kick a goal.”’ 
She: ‘‘What did the goal do?” 
eee ee 


“Babe, you're a 
late-dating, gin- 
gold-digging, college 


Gentleman: 
double-crossing, 
drinking, 
widow.” 

Co ed ° 
babe. It 


“Please don’t call me 
sounds unrefined.” 
+ 4 * 


“Pop, are you afraid of light- 
ning?” 
“No.” 
‘Are 
mals?”’ 
“No.” 
‘Are you afraid of war?” 
“No.” 
Are you afraid of gangsters?” 
“No.” 
“Then how 


of Ma Pa 
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you afraid of wild ani- 


come you're afraid 


shorter skirt 


” 


Jane: “I want a 
than you have showed me. 

Clerk: ‘‘This is the shortest we 
have. Have you tried the collar de- 
partment?” 

+ x 

“Pop, what does it mean when it 
says a man attends a convention as a 
delegate-at-large?”’ 

“That means _ his 
along.”’ 


wife wasn’t 


* eae 


‘How kind of you,” said the girl, 
‘to bring these lovely flowers. They 
are so beautiful and fresh. I believe 
there is some dew on them yet.” 

““Yes,’’ stammered the young man 
in great embarrassment, ‘‘but I’m 
going to pay it off tomorrow.” 

* + * 

“Why did you go back to your 
wife, Bill?” 

‘’Cause I never knowed how 
much she was wuth till the Judge 
set the alimony.” 

er 


“Is that a poplar tree?”’ 
“No, they seem to prefer the 
lamppost on the corner.”’ 


‘ee 


“Oh, so you're a lieutenant and I'm only a 
sergeant, huh?” 


“That Colonel over there is ugly 
enough to scare a regiment of Japs.” 

“Do you know who I am, sir? 
I'm that Colonel's daughter!”’ 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“No.” 

“Thank the Lord!” 

4 * * 


A boot in Company 48 received 
the following wire 

“Twins arrived tonight. 
by mail.”’ 

He wired back: 

“Overjoyed. If more arrive by 
mail, refuse them.” 

* * + 


More 


A woman approached the pearly 
gates and spoke to Saint Peter. 

“Do you know if my husband is 
here? His name is Smith.” 

“Lady, we have lots of them here. 
You'll have to be more specific.”’ 

“Joe Smith.” 

“Lotsa those, too; you'll have to 
have more identification.”’ 

“Well, when he died he said that 
if I were ever untrue to him, he’d 
turn over in his grave.” 

“You mean ‘Pinwheel’ Smith.”’ 

2. 


“Why, Maggy, ah thought you 


all was on youah honeymoon. 

Wasn't you married, honey-chile?”’ 

“Yes, ah was married all right, 

but Gawge wanted to go to Mem- 

phis and ah had been theah befow, 

so ah let mah sister go in mah place.” 
ee 


“Is my husband at the club?” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“But I haven't 
name.” 

“Ah realizes that, lady, but dey 
ain’t any body’s husband heah — 
nevah.”’ 


told you his 


e © + 
Teacher: “If there were four 
cows and one bull in a pasture, and 
the bull jumped out, how many 

would there be left?”’ 
“There wouldn't be any 


Teacher: “Johnny, you know 
that’s wrong.”’ 

Sam: ‘‘Please, Miss. You may 
teach arithmetic, but you don't 
know nothin’ about cows.” 

* * * 

Hotel Clerk: ‘‘Why don’t you 
wipe the mud off those shoes before 
you come in here?” 

Hill Billy: ““What shoes?” 
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[/c: “And what happened to 
your leave money?”’ 

3/c: ““Well, part went for liquor, 
part for women. And the rest I 
threw away foolishly on food.” 

* * * 


Scene: A crowded trolley car. A 
young lady is vainly groping for her 
purse to pay her fare. A young man 
is standing nearby with anguish 
written plainly on his handsome 
features. 

“Young Man: ‘‘Pardon me, miss, 
but may I pay your fare?” 

Several seconds of groping. 

Young Man: “I beg your par 
don again, young lady, but won't 
you let me pay your fare?”’ 

Young Lady: “Why, I don't 
even know you, and anyway, I'll 
have this purse open in a minute.” 

Continued groping. 

Young Man: ‘“‘I really must in- 
sist on paying your fare. You've 
unbuttoned my _ suspenders three 
times,” 

* * o* 


Sigma Nu: ‘“‘I think it’s positive 
ly disgusting the way those girls in 
the sorority house across the street 
give a show every night when they 
go to bed. It’s absolutely immoral.’ 

Roommate: ‘‘But looking down 
from the window, I don’t see any- 
thing.” 

First Party: ‘‘I know, not from 
there. But put that chair on the 
desk, get on it and lean way out to 
the left and just tell me what you 
see!”’ 

* * * 

“Who got the prize at the beauty 
contest yesterday?” 

“The chief judge. He dated her 


* * * 


“T don't like the way that blonde 
actress across the street dresses.” 

‘‘How does she dress?”’ 

“In the dark.” 

co a * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘And 
why did Noah take two of each kind 
of animal into the ark?” 

Bright Child: ‘‘Because he didn't 
believe the story about the stork.” 

* * + 

If someone tells you that your 
girl has been kissed by every guy 
in town, just give him your smug- 
gest smirk and retort: ‘‘It ain't such 
a big town!” 
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A clergyman and a Scotchman 
were watching a baseball game to 
gether. The Scotchman continually 
kept taking nips from a bottle, and 
the clergyman, no longer able to re 
strain himself, at last cried out, ‘‘Sir, 
I'm sixty-nine years old, and never 
in my life have I touched alcohol.” 

“Well, dinnae worry yourself tae 
much,” replied the Scotchman with 
a pronounced burr, “You're nae 
ginna start noo.” 

* * <a 


Sailor: Drinking makes you look 
beautiful. 

She: I haven't been drinking. 

Sailor: Yes, but I have. 


A little colored boy was strangely 
enough, strolling through a ceme- 
tery, reading the inscriptions on the 
tombstones. He came to one which 
read: ‘‘Not dead, but sleeping.” 
Scratching his head, he said to him- 
self, ‘Dat guy ain't foolin’ nobody 
but hisself.”’ 


traffic noise) : 
“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! 
Say, lady, don’t you know what it 
means when I raise my hand?” 


Bea: ‘I ought to, officer. I was 
a school teacher for ten years!" 


Cop (through 





BOTH RINGS $35 


CH311—14K Vellow Gold 
enuine Diamond in En- 
gagement Ring. Smartly 
engraved White Gold 
tops. $35 cash, or $12 fully 
down, $5 monthly. or 


RAISED GOLD INITIAL RING 


CH300 
White gold 
diamond in 


10K 
top 


Bisel Handsome initia! ving of 
tised gold initiul 


$24.75 Cash, or $8.75 


on Onyx 
$5 monthly 


BEWARE OF 


Jlown 


YOU SAVE THE MOST AT POST! 


WE MOUNT OUR OWN PERFECT-CUT DIAMONDS! YOU SAVE THE 
MAN'S PROFIT! COMPARE OUR VALUES! COMPARE OUR QUALITY! NO EXTRA 
CHARGE FOR CREDIT. 30-DAY 


The Brooklyn House of Diamonds” 


Sweetheart Set $45 


— 4K 


ring. Wedding band skill- 
engraved 
$2u down, $6 monthly. 


MIDOLE- 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 





i a 


BOTH RINGS $120 

CH651—14K Yellow or 
White Gold. Perfect-cut 
diamond in engagement 
ring. Wedding ring is 
cleverly engraved $120 
cash, or $40 down, $16 
monthly. 


U. S. COAST GUARD RING 


Yellow or 
1 sparkling 
engagement 


$15 cash, 


CHLAV01—A Ileavy-weight beauty in mas- 
sive LOK Yellow Gold set with genuine 
synthetic ruby, sapphire or any birth- 
$24.05 cash, or $9.95 down, $5.00 
monthly 


IMITATORS 


stone 
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Name 


Address 
{0-Day Money-Back Gaarantee 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
Diamonds Watches 
Silverware Etc. 


“Where Every Promise In Kept" 














Rush at once! FREE 


Dept. CG1152 


427 Flatbush Ext., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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BEACON NAVAL UNIFORMCO., 
SOM 
27 HAYMARKET SQUARE MAKE-OM’ oner? 
Boston, Mass. 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Tailormade Whites 
54.50 


Tailormade Blues (Reg. ) 
$23.50 








SAVAGE'S 


NAvy &% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorRP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 





236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 


LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
MECHANICS « HOME STUDY New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


Bren up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. One Broadway—New York City 


els Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside ‘Trade 
Information in handy form, Fully illustrated. Fasy to 











Unde rstand, Highly Endorsed, Check book you went for 
days’ Free Examination. Se a — Money. Nothing to 





pay Vemsg y Carpentry 86 0 $4e () Oll Burners $1 
OSheet Metal $1 ¢ (Welding “yl + Refrigeration 
{ Plumbing $6 ¢ OMasonry $6 ¢ Painting $2 e ORadic Take a Personal Interest in the 
Oklectricity 84° 2 Mathematics $2 : . 
OMachinist $4¢ cote by ge Diese! $2 ef 2 ADVERTISEES 

If satisfied you pr $1 a month until price ok ald, 


AUDEL, Publishers. 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. Who Support Your Magazine! 











Pmor MARINE 


SALINITY INDICATOR SYSTEMS 


— with — 


Automatic Patented Temperature Compensation 
SAFETY EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


PILOT MARINE CORP. 


39 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


(Continued from Page 8) 











KARL W. GILLETTE, BM2, CGC EAstT- 
WIND, USCG Base, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
or 9th District) 

H. L. BRIDGES, EN2, CG Lightship 
WAL-613, New York, N. Y. (11th or 
12th District) 

JAMES R. USSERY, CS2, and RONALD 
G. MILLER, EN2, both of CG-83493, 
Ocracoke, N. C. (Both to 2nd, 7th or 
8th District) 

PETE RAFAILIDES, SN, CG-83389, 
Box 358, Galveston, Texas. (3rd or 5th 
District or Baltimore) 

JGHN R. BRITTINGHAM, EN3, Wolf 
Trap Light Station, New Point, Va. 
(3rd District or Staten Island) 

EDMOND FOOTE, EMI, and JOHN 
BACHINO, EN], both of CGC MEs- 
QUITE, Sault Ste Marie, Mich. (Foote 
to any District; Bachino to 11th Dis- 
trict) 

COLBURN, L. DIZE, SA, CGC HorRnN- 
BEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (3rd or 5th 
District) 

A. J. DAVIS, SN, and NED F. SPANG- 
LER, SN, both of CGC ESCANABA, 
Government Island, Alameda, Calif. 
(Both to Ist, 3rd, 5th or 7th District) 

ROBERT F. EARY, SN, USCG Repair 
Base, 1 Bay Street, CGC HICKory, 
Staten Island, N. Y. (9th District) 

JOE GALLICHIO, SA, CG-83342, USNR 
Dock, Muskegon, Mich. (California or 
Florida) 

ROBERT E. STELLE, HM3, Medical Of- 
fice, 3rd CG District, 80 Lafayette St., 
New York 13, N. Y. (2nd or 9th Dis- 
trict) 

GILBERT G. BARBEE, EM3(P), CGC 
FINCH, Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (3rd District) 

A. L. TRAMMELL, SN, USCG Lifeboat 
Station, Point Arena, Calif. (8th Dis- 
trict) 

ROBERT D. BASNETT, JR., FN, CGC 
COOK INLET, State Pier, Portland, Me. 
(5th, 7th or 8th District) 

LEN WITKOWSKI, SN, and ED VICK- 
ERS, SN, CGC WINONA, Port Angeles, 
Wash. (East Coast) 

VAUGHAN BAROOSHIAN, SA, CGC 
HORNBEAM, Woods Hole, Mass. (Ship 
in Boston) 

FRED R. DENOBLE, EN1, USCG Base, 
Fort Macon, Morehead City, N. C. (3rd 
9th District or Baltimore) 

LEONARD WOOD, EN1, USCG Base, St 
George, Staten Island, N. Y. (5th or 7th 
District) 


STEVENS NAVAL TAILORS 


SPECIAL OFFER 
16 oz. Metealf Serge or Gab. Blues 
$42.50 
SEAFARER 
Whites with Ratings....... $8.50 
Dungaree Pants soe SOO 


Measuring Blanks sent upon re- 
quest, 5% extra mailing charges. 


10 CARLTON AV., BROOKLYN, N.Y 
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Hear this... 


and hear it you will on a Hallicrafters! 
Hallicrafters makes more military type 
communications equipment than all 
other manufacturers combined. This 
same engineering skill and know-how 
has now produced sets for you that 
give you truly world-wide reception — 
at a reasonable price. Now, wherever 
you go—at home or overseas — these 
radios keep you in touch. See them 
at better stores or your PX. 


HALLICRAFTERS MODEL S-38C 


Powerful broadcast reception plus three 
short wave bands. Hear U.S. broadcasts 
plus BBC, France, Australia, Russia, AAF 
broadcasts, Police, etc. Wherever you go 
this radio gives you world-wide recep- 
tion. Only 13 x 7 x 7 inches, light weight. 
Plays on i17 volts AC or DC. Jacks for 


earphones, built-in speaker. 
Only $4950 


HALLICRAFTERS MODEL S-72 PORTABLE 


The most powerful portable on the mar- 
ket! Light weight, compact design, re- 
markable performance. Here's a radio 
that plays anywhere, on 117 volts AC or 
DC or on its own batteries. Servicemen 
from all over the world have written 
praising the performance of the S-72. 
See this remarkable set—hear it—own it! 
Regular list price 
less batteries— 
in brown leatherette $] 09° 
East Coast West Coast 
RB, teti Dp. s 
ep e Repr e 
George E. Abbot & Co. | Foley-Williams Co. 


756 Fourth Avenue 537 West Broadway 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Long Beach 2, Calif. 


For information on other Hallicrafters radios, 
Write Dept. US-112. 


hallicrafters 


World’s Leading Manufacturer of Precision 
Communications Radios + Chicago 24, Illinois 
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EDWARD P. ECKHARDT, BM2, and 
JAMES R. SUDBECK. YN3, both of 
CGC WHITE SUMAC, Key West, Fla 
(Eckhardt to 3rd or 9th District; Sud 
beck to 2nd District) 

STEVE CHALMERS, SA, CGC WHITE 
SAGE, Woods Hole, Mass. (2nd or 9th 
District) 

SALVATORE P. DIBELLA, SN, CGC 
INGHAM, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va 
(1st or 3rd District) 

HOWARD M. SEATON. ENI, and 
JAMES C. FRASCHETTI, EN}. both 
of Ditch Plain Lifeboat Station, Mon 
tauk, L. I., N. Y. (Seaton to 2nd or 8th 
District; Fraschetti to 2nd or 9th Dis 
trict) 

RICHARD I. BORDY, YN? (P), Yaquina 
Bay Lifeboat Station, Newport. Oregon 
(11th or 12th District) 

JOHN GRAHAM, SN(CS). CGC-83484 
Port Townsend, Wash. (3rd, 11th or 
12th District) 

FRANK KATYNSKI, SN 
Bank Light Station 
District) 

A. BERSHOD, SN(RM). USCG Radio 
Station, Oceana, Va. (3rd District) 

JAMES J. HART, BM3, CGC McCul 
LOCH, Constitution Wharf Boston 
Mass. (11th, 12th or 13th District) 

ERNEST M. POSNER. JR.. SA. CGC 
Coos BAY, State Pier, Portland, Me. (8th 
District) 

BENTON HOOPER, SN, CGC VANCE, 
c/o CG Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. (11th 
12th or 13th District) 

J. M. BURNETT, SO3, CGC FREDERICK 
LEE, New Bedford, Mass (Any District) 

LONSDALE W. WALKER, SA, USCG 
Port Security Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y 
(5th District) 

CONRAD REINIS, EN3. Moose Peak 
Lifeboat Station, W. Jonesport, Me. (1st 
or 3rd District) 

U. H. SMITH, SN(BM), CGC EVER 
GREEN, Constitution Wharf. Boston 
Mass. (San Juan, P.R. or CGC 
COURIER) 

R. A. BARLOW, CS2, USCG Lifeboat 
Station, Sabine, Texas. (2nd or 9th Dis 
trict) 

GEORGE EVANOFF, FA, and VICTOR 
J. MOTTILLO, FN. both of CGC 
PONTCHARTRAIN, P. O. Box 1010, 
Long Beach, Calif. (Both to 9th Dis 
trict or East Coast) 

RUSSELL ROSS, JR., FN. Grays Reef 
Light Station, Cross Village, Mich. (1st, 
2nd or 8th District) 

TED ANDREWS, SN, Nahant Lifeboat 
Station, Nahant, Mass. (9th District) 
HENRY T. CASTIN, CS3, and STEW 
ART H. ROSENTHAL. SA, both of 
CGC COooK INLET, State Pier, Portland, 

Me. (Both to 3rd District) 

FLOYD E. INGE, JR., SA, Scituate Life 
boat Station, Scituate, Mass. (5th Dis- 
trict) 

CHESTER WODECKI, EM3, and JAMES 
A. DIANA, EM3, both of CGC 
DEXTER, Boston, Mass. (Wodecki to 
3rd or 9th District; Diana to 3rd Dis 
trict) 

FRANCIS M. COOLEY, SA, CGC CooK 
INLET, Maine State Pier, Portland, Me 
5th District) 


Fourteen Foot 
Lewes, Del. (9th 


Give the Ones 
You Love 


The World’s 
Best-loved Lighter! 


For that favorite girl . . . or that 
favorite dad . . . a never-failing, 
windproof ZiPPO makes a warm and 
welcome gift. One zip and it’s lit— 
every time! (And every time, it’s a 
reminder of you.) 


And zippO offers free mechanical 
repair service for a lifetime. Ask your 
Ships Service Store about having a 
ZiPPO engraved with your own 
signature, or a message in your writing. 


THE ONE-ZIP 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradtord, Pa. 
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G ertinc past the first para 
graph of a column is almost as hard 
as making a liberty on ten bucks 
nowadays. If you get a gripe that 
you think is a good one and should 
before you know it, the 
wheels are turned and the subject 
has ceased to be a gripe. Personnel 
Circulars are coming out too rapid 
ly these days and are changing a 
Didn't some 


be aired, 


good sailor's growl. 
body say once that a griping sailor 
But who said I 
the Devil with 
NAMES MAKE 


better 


was a happy one? 
was a sailor? So 

the gripes 
NEWS (and a 


umn). 


cause 


much col 


A letter recently from Wallace E. 


Hulteen, GMC, finds him safely 
stowed on the USS RITCHEY now 
outfitting in Philly and headed far 
West. ‘‘The Fat Gunner’ has a 
languid eye however, on the ‘Gate 
of Groton,”’ so here’s hoping the 
boys down there can make room for 
And they tell me that the 
“Gopher” club is getting a new 
breath of life on the PAWPAW. 
Dewey Gillard, EMC, writes that he 
has everything in hand while the 
vessel's at sea but he’s not doing so 
well ashore. And him in Miami, 
too! Five quick ones the other 
day with Otto Schlemmer, retired 
Lieutenant. Otto made a quick trip 
recently to the ‘Bean City’’ for a 
visit with some of his former ship- 
mates. He retired a couple of years 
ago and is now limbering up lum- 
bering in Port Angeles. Talk- 
ing with ‘Pop’ Fernald, CRELE, 
brought news from Georgie Grab- 
bee. How many remember Georgie 
of four-five-six fame? Grabbee re- 
tired as a CQM and is presently in 
the vicinity of San Francisco. In 
the event he reads this I'd sure ap 
preciate a card or two. And 
Mendoza, QMC, I guess I can un- 
derstand why I haven't heard from 


i eae 
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By KEITH JORGENSON 





him lately. I answer his letters about 
as often as I write a column. Any- 
way, when last heard from he was 
in the Ship’s Position Office (1 
think) in San Francisco. And 
speaking about ‘Frisco, I’d like to 
throw in a word or two about Ernie 
Roark, YNC, Mo Townsend, SOC, 
“Red” Laflin, RDC. and LeMeire, 
MMC. A bunch of good boys. I 
hear ‘‘Mo”’ kind of took Yokohama 
apart. Johann, GMC, on the 
WESTWIND gave me the dope. (Are 
you breaking par, Mo?) And 
thinking about Johann, makes me 
think of those “‘recruiting’’ days in 
Spokane, Washington. Those were 
the days. Not a sailor within three 
hundred miles, nor a recruit in six. 
.. Johnny Ortblad, HMC, will ap 
preciate that but then John is a 
little busy at home if those birth an 
nouncements are authentic. I under- 
stand he has built up his dependency 
allowance to include two boys and 
two girls now.... If ““Hank’’ Do- 
herty, Pay Clerk, is reading this he 
can guess who I found at Lincoln 
Downs, no other than Oscar Dar- 
row, SKC. Oscar was formerly at- 
tached to Salem Air Station, but 
now I understand he has joined the 
ranks of the Academy. We tried 
Oscar's system and, as usual, came 
home in a barrel .. . Some of the 
boys of the 1942 Pay Clerk School 
will be interested to know that Rush 
W. Far, CPLK, recently relieved 
Graham Rush, PCLK, on the DEX- 
IER. They tell me Graham is head 
ed for the YAKUTAT. 


Just to break up a long list of 
names and places I'd like to add a 
contribution of the month 
and dedicate it to those girls who 
may be interested: 


poetic 


Mary had no use for men, 
Her work to her was dear; 
Retired now at sixty-three - 
She sits on her career! 
BOSTON 

The Boston sailor is still the 
same he's just as tough but the 
tame. And you can say 
that again. It is with a sad eye that 
a person looks on Scollay Square 
and Chelsea Street nowadays. If you 
keep that sad eye really looking, you 
can that there just about isn't 
any more Chelsea Street. They're 
tearing the whole thing up to make 
room for a new highway system. 
Ihe contractors will have a cross 
to bear for doing that. Myer, the 
man with the hock-shop, is gone 
and has taken our peacoats with 
him. The Morning Glory still casts 
its wavering light but apparently it's 
patronized mostly by the shore 
patrol because of what little is heard 
of it. Jack's Lighthouse still does a 
little business, but I doubt if it will 
ever do as well as it did when 
the INGHAM, CHELAN, CAYUGA, 
DUANE, HAMILTON, PEQUOT, and 
the others of the old days kept the 
lights burning. .. . It appears that 
one of the cross-roads of the Coast 
Guard in this day and age is Con- 
ctitution Avenue and Hanover 
Street. Stand there long enough and 
you'll see darn near everyone you 
know. It wasn't so long ago 
that I helped de-commission W. J. 
Fernstrom, the ex-quartermaster, 
from the ARGO. ‘Hook Nose”’ 
drew his pay, pocketed his retire 
ment papers and, with many a pause, 
shuffied north to Maine where he 
intends to drop the hook. He left, 
however, not without a few remind 
ers of the Newport, Rhode Island, 
days. ... Walter N. Olsen, BMC, 
has finally come to rest in Boston. 
At present he is attached to Boston 
Base along with Mangrum, BMC, 
and Bateman, QMC. He bought a 
house in Gloucester and I hope he 
intends to settle there. He and a 
hundred others. . A pause re 
cently with Steve Pisczek, GMC, 
finds him aboard the DEXTER doing 
weather patrol out of Boston. Steve 
can be remembered as one of the 
members of that championship race 
boat crew of the INGHAM back in 
the thirties. During the war Steve 
was a Lieutenant and skipper of the 
ARUNDEL for a while... . Some- 


town is 


See 
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body told me the other day that 
Mutt Duncan, ENC, was. still 
around Seattle. 


A RANDALL MEETING 

Every once in a while I cross paths 
with a former member of the 
“Georgie M’’ and, of course, the 
inevitable suggestion of a RANDALL 
get-together comes up. Recently, 
the last proposition was presented 
by E. C. Hill, Chief Boatswain in 
the Boston Intelligence Office. We 
came to the concensus of opinion 
that there might be enough of the 
ex-members of the GENERAL 
GEORGE M. RANDALL (AP-115) 
around the vicinity of the East 
Coast for an old-fashioned hoe 
down. Personally, | know that the 
following people are in or around 
Boston and maybe they might know 
of some others: Lt. Scott Berryman, 
Chief Boatswain E. C. Hill, Jack 
Carter, ex-laundryman, now a civil 
ian, Less Parks, ex-YN1, presently 
in New London, Anthony L. Gen- 
dron, Comdr., and now head padre 
at the Fargo Building. So adding 
the Boston bunch to the Washing- 
ton and New York bunches, maybe 
it wouldn't be too impractical for 
us to get together in the next six 
months or so. Anyone interested 
in further developing this idea could 
really get the ball rolling by con- 
tacting either E. C. Hill or this col 
umn in care of the District Person 
nel Office, Ist Coast Guard District, 
Boston. 


Cop: “Have you a warning sig 
nal on the front of your car?” 


Girl Driver: ‘“‘Yes, sir, I have a 
little sign that says ‘Dodge Broth- 
ers.’ * * * 

Rastus: ‘‘What-all did the doc- 
tor say's de matter wid you?” 

Liza: ‘‘He says I's sufferin’ from 
acute indiscretion.” 





The techniques of leadership are many, but one of the most important is 
to tell the soldier the why of things. It is my firm conviction that the Ameri 
can soldier is a better fighting man when he knows the reasons behind his need 
to serve. General J. Lawton Collins. 











NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES seein 
FINANCE = rarvireces 
Port Worth, eres COMPANY 


SUBRSTANTIATI. 
SAVINGS 


RAEA AUILDING 








DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 














Tel. WHITEMALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8661 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8T. NEW YORK 


SQUARE 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
GUIDE — 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 


ever published! 
$3.50 


























CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 








Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours o1 s complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy 
GOVERNMENT TICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 








SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 
Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & Scorr 
CORPORATION 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Cleveland Boston 


New london 
Key West 


Kingston, Jomaica, BW! 
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costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, liability medical payments accidental death . . com- 
prehensive personal liability comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 
INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
Guard problems handle your policies 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8 
or abroad, It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
> perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 


™ 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


(NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT) 





GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
214 Broadway 4 San Antonio, Texas 


MAIL 
lial Name 
COUPON 
FOR Age 
FULL 
DETAILS 


Address 


Single 
Annual 
Mileage 
Ages of 
Drivers 


Car Description 


Business Use? 


2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 
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---and This Fellow Knows What He's Talking 


Air AROUND the country, street scenes such 
as the one depicted above are taking place as 
young Coast Guard enlisted men return to their 
home towns on leave of absence from their offi- 
cial duties. 


Great numbers of eligible young men are 
“getting the word”’ about the Coast Guard from 
friends who are wearing the Coast Guard uni- 
form. They're getting the straight facts. They 
are being told that the Coast Guard offers the 
best in the way of opportunity to perform in- 
teresting duty, the best in the way of developing 
talents and abilities. 


Thousands of young men who are still in 
civilian life are being faced with an important 
decision. They soon must decide which branch 
of the Armed Forces to join. For those young 
men we have a word of advice; get the straight 
dope about the U. S. Coast Guard from a friend 
or neighbor who already has cast his lot with 





The Time To Act Is NOW! 


Both single and married men are now eligible 
Apply TODAY at Your Recruiting Office 

















About! 


the Coast Guard. Then visit a Coast Guard Re- 
cruiting Station and get the latest details about 
pay, training, duties, and opportunities. 


It will pay you to investigate the Coast 
Guard! Just ask your home-town friend who 
already has made the important decision and is 
today wearing the uniform of the United States 
Coast Guard, the Service that serves humanity! 

You'll learn from your home-town friend 
that the Coast Guard is a compact organization 
that is on constant call to perform highly spe- 
cialized duties. The big job it does is out of 
all proportion to its manpower. This works 
out to the advantage of the individual man, for 
each must be a trained specialist and nobody 
who does good work gets lost in the shuffle. 
There is real opportunity for advancement. 


Your Coast Guard training, thorough and 
complete in every way, not only enables you 
to earn advancement while in service, it also 
equips you with a valuable trade for use when 
you revert to civilian status at the termination 
of your enlistment. 


Yes, ask your home-town pal who is already 
wearing the Coast Guard uniform! He’ll tell 
you, “/t’s a Great Outfit!” 
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..is so quick and easy to buy =| 


_. . pleases everyone on your list U.S. COAST GUARD 
..gives itself all over again MAGAZINE 


twelve months of the year? 








Do your Christmas Shopping the Coast Guard Way! GIVE U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


to Friends and Relatives. Send only $2.50 to Publishing Headquarters, 215 West St., Annapolis, Md 





CHESTERFIELD 


FROT PREMIUM 
UALITY CIGARETTE 


TO OFFER BOTH REGULAR & KING-SIZE 


* 
CONTAINS TOBACCOS 
OF BETTER QUALITY & 
FOR CHESTERFIELD — HIGHER PRICE THAN ANY 


EITHER WAY YOU OTHER KING-SIZE 
LIKE 'EM CIGARETTE 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


KING-SIZE 


GARETTES 
rt 


UGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 
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UGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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BOTH regular and king-size 
Chesterfields are premium qual- 
ity cigarettes and come in the 
smart white pack. 

BOTH contain only those proven 
ingredients that make Chester- 
field the best possible smoke: the 
world’s best tobaccos, pure, more 
costly moistening agents (to keep 
them tasty and fresh), the best 
cigarette paper that money can 
buy —nothing else. 

BOTH are much milder with an 
extraordinarily good taste and, 
from the report of a well-known 
research organization — no un- 
pleasant after-taste. 


BOTH are exactly the same in all 
respects. There is absolutely no 
difference except that king-size 
Chesterfield is larger—contains 
considerably more of the same 
tobaccos—enough more to give 
you a 21% longer smoke, yet 
costs very little more. 


Buy CHESTERFIELD. Much Milder 


* Copyright 1952, Liccerr & Mvers Tosacco Co, 





